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21. 


. CLEANSE MY HEART by Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 


Short, 
from the Sunday Gospels. 


meaningful reflections on selected passages 
$2.75 


GRACEFUL LIVING by John Fearon, O.P. A course in 
the appreciation of the Sacraments. $2.50 


THE LORD by Msgr. Romano Guardini. A masterful 
and detailed study of the personality of Christ. $6.50 


. SWIFT VICTORY by Walter Farrell, O.P. and Dom- 


inic Hughes, O.P. Begun by the beloved Father Farrell 
before his death and completed by Father Hughes, a 
study of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. $3.25 


MY DAILY PRAYER published by the Confraternity of 
the Precious Blood. A well designed simplification of 
the Divine Office for the layman. Sturdily and attrac- 
tively bound. $1.3 


. HOPE OR DESPAIR by Rev. A. M. Carre. The Chris- 


tian reply to the pessimism of our times and a positive 
statement on the quality and effectiveness of the vir- 
tue of hope. $3.50 


. THE VIRTUE OF LOVE by Paul De Jaegher, S.J. Ideal 


for Lenten reading, these essays are well designed to 
increase in the reader an appreciation of the virtue of 
Charity. $3.00 


. THE SEVEN LAST WORDS by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 


$1.25 


. THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS by Caryll os 
5 


lander. 


CHARACTERS OF THE PASSION by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. $1.25 


. PREPARING FOR EASTER by Clifford Howell, S.J. 
$ .85 


(paper). 


. LENT AND EASTER by Herman Franke. Pertinent 


$2.50 


meditations for the season. 


. GOD, A WOMAN AND THE WAY by M. noel 
$3.50 


0.C.S.0. 


THE RAINBOW OF SORROW by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. $1.25 

. A DOCTOR AT CALVARY by Pierre Barbet, M.D. A 
medical authority discusses the Passion. $3.00 

. CALVARY AND THE MASS by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
$1.25 

HOLY WEEK AND EASTER by Dom Jean Gaillard. 
$2.25 


. THE EUCHARIST by Francois Mauriac. Spiritual read- 
$2.00 


ing on the glory of Holy Thursday. 


. CALVARY AND COMMUNITY by M. Harrington. 


$4.00 
FORTY STEPS TO EASTER by Msgr. A. F. Coogan. 
A meditation for each day of Lent. $2.50 


THE PASSION AND DEATH OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST by Alban Goodier, S.J. $4.50 


Books for Lent 
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24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


A NEW WAY OF THE CROSS by M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. Meditations, prayers and unusual illustra 
tions. $3.75 


THE SEVEN SWORDS by Gerald Vann, O.P. $3.00 


WHY THE CROSS by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Implica- 
tions of Christ’s message to mankind. $3.50 


THE CROWN OF SORROW by Albon Goodier, S.J. 
$1.25 


THE FOLLY OF THE CROSS by Raoul Plus, S.J. $1.75 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION edited by Reginald 
Walsh. A compilation of readings from many sources. 
$3.75 


MY LENTEN MISSAL by Father Stedman. Pocket-size 
daily missal for Lent. $.72, $1.14, $1.78 


LENT by Conrad Pepler, O.P. A liturgical commen- 
tary on the Epistles and Gospels. $4.00 


FREQUENT JOURNEYS TO CALVARY by Rev. P. J. 
Buissink. $3.00 


A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE by Msgr. Ronald $300 
3.00 


THE EASTER BOOK by Francis X. Weiser, S.J. $3.50 


THE RISEN JESUS by Alban Goodier, S.J. $3.00 


FATHER ARTHUR TONNE’S SERMON BOOKS 


34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 


LENT AND THE OUR FATHER. $1.00 
LENT AND THE CAPITAL SINS. $1.00 
LENT AND HIS LAST WORDS. $1.00 
WITH CHRIST THROUGH LENT. $1.00 
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We Call Your Attention to... 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


(Vol. III) 


Job to Sirach — Ecclesiasticus 


This new translation, sponsored by 
the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, is as 
colloquial as possible with no sacri- 


fice of dignity or accuracy. 


i a 


The original 


Aramaic, Greek — have been faith- 


languages — Hebrew, 


fully translated by members of the 
Catholic Biblical Association into a 
readable, intelligible rendition of the 
Sapiential books of the Bible. 


rvs Ss 


Each of the seven books is preceded 
by an introduction. The concise head- 
ings, marginal verse notation, foot- 
notes and clear cross-references all 
facilitate reading. An appendix of tex- 
tual notes .will interest Scriptural 
scholars. 


720 pages. $5.00 





And Remember to Order 
Your Copy of 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1956 


The Book Everybody Needs 
Indexed. 704 pp., $2.00; 
cloth, $2.50 











Order from your bookstore 
or Dept. 4-2274 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 





ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 


Francis X. Canfield 


— 1948, the year he started writ- 
ing for Books on Trial, Father Fran- 
cis X. Canfield has been one of our 
most perceptive and penetrating re- 
viewers of fiction. In this issue he re- 
views two new novels, Edwin O’Con- 
nor's The Last Hurrah and Heinrich 
Boll’s Adam, Where Art Thou? 

Father Canfield’s other writing in- 
cludes a weekly column, What’s What 
in Books, for the Michigan Catholic, ar- 
ticles for The Catholic World, America 
and other magazines, and occasional re- 
views’ for The American Ecclesiastical 
Review and The Catholic Library 
World. At present he is Librarian at 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, and 
teaches English in the College Depart- 
ment of the Seminary. He has also 
taught summer sessions in library sci- 
ence at Marygrove College, Detroit, and 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles. 
He received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in English from the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa in 1951. 

When asked about his personal taste 
in books, Father Canfield offered only 
the information that he “breaks out in 
a feverish sweat over some of the flatu- 
lent phraseology that passes for spiritual 
reading.” 


| ess OTHER reviewers in this issue: 
Dom Columba Cary-Elwes (te- 
viewing Justice, by Joseph Pieper) has 
come from Ampleforth Abbey, England, 
to establish Saint Louis Priory, in Mis- 
souri. He is the author of the well-re- 
viewed Law, Liberty and Love (1950) 
and a close friend of the historian Arn- 
old Toynbee. 

Annabelle M. Melville (reviewing 
The Struggle for the Border, by Bruce 





Hutchison) was recently awarded the 
John Gilmary Shea Prize at the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the American 
Catholic Historical Society for her John 
Carroll of Baltimore. This biography of 
the founder of the American Catholic 
Hierarchy, published during the past 
year by Scribners, was a selection of the 
Thomas More Book Club. 

Peggy Sullivan (reviewing The Saint- 
maker's Christmas Eve, by Paul Hor 
gan) recently signed a contract with 
Wilcox and Follett for the publication 
of her juvenile novel The O’Donnells, 
the story of a family of five girls living 
in Kansas City in the early years of this 
century. Miss Sullivan is now at work 
on a biography of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton for the Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy series of Vision Books for young 
readers. 

A most appropriate reviewer, we feel, 
for On Almost Everything, by the vet- 
eran journalist Father James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., is J. L. O'Sullivan, for many 
years a working newspaperman and 
Dean of Marquette University’s School 
of Journalism for over twenty-five years. 

Dr. Rudolf Allers (reviewing Psycho- 
analysis Today, by Agostino Gemelli) is 
one of the foremost authorities writing 
today on psychology and_ psychiatry. 
Holder of the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine from the University of Vienna, 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of the Sacred Heart, 
Milan, and at one-time a practising psy- 
chiatrist, Doctor Allers is now Professor 
of Philosophy at Georgetown Univer 
sity. His most recent publication is a 
section in Faith, Reason and Modern 
Psychiatry, a symposium edited by Dr. 
Francis J. Braceland. 

Sister Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. 
(reviewing Longfellow, by Edward 
Wagenknecht) is Administrator of Girls 
Catholic High School, Malden, Masse 
chusetts. A student of American poetry 
and especially the New England poets, 
she is the author of several highly 
praised critical volumes. 

Clem Lane (reviewing Father "aniel 
A. Lord’s autobiography, Played by Ear) 
is City Editor of the Chicago Dail 
News. Like Father Lord, he is a product 
of Chicago and, again like Father Lord, 
he knows what it takes to make good 
popular writing. 
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ing | by Oliver Barres 
100! A conversion story like no other: it was written as a journal during the year in 


ars. which the author and his wife were deciding that they must become Catholics. It 
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First American edition of lectures to Catholic students at Oxford. This was men- 
ind tioned in The Hidden Stream and has been much asked for since. 


FIRST TO COME - 


JOURNEY INTO A FOG 
by Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag 


This book doesn’t sound alarming. It is only the experiences of an art teacher 
working in a Youth Club in a poor district of London. Yet anyone who can read 
it without pity and horror must be very hard boiled indeed. The adolescents who 
wander into the art-class are frightening because they are without hope or pur- 
pose, expecting nothing of this life, believing in no other. It is a wonderful study 


of the atmosphere in which juvenile crime develops — in any country. And to 
‘“ we must understand it. The illustrations, one of which is reproduced here, 
Ready $3.50 


Ready $3.00 


THEIR WAY - 





February 8th $3.00 


CHAUCER 
by G. K. Chesterton 


In this attractive book Chesterton contrives to give us a rich appreciation 
of Chaucer, apparently by talking about everything else. February 8th $3.50 


TALES OF THE LONG BOW 


Journals of a club which calls itself the Lunatic Asylum: some of Chesterton’s 
February 8th $3.00 


HERE TO STAY - 
Soeur Angele and the 






EMBARRASSED LADIES 
by Henri Catalan 


No new sleuth in years has won greater ap- 
proval than Soeur Angele, the small freckled 
Sister of Charity (and doctor of medicine) who 
elects to help solve a mystery in the name of 
charity—and upsets the French police horribly 


when she succeeds. $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


The Spring TRUMPET will contain full descriptions of all our new books—including a new Soeur Angele story. To 
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Girls by Margaret Trouncer 

per This came out last Fall and has been our best 

oetty F seller ever since — and no wonder. It is the 

“ae first full length account of the life of St. Mar- 

Se E garet Mary, saint of the Sacred Heart. And 
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New Books of Merit 
Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini, trans. by 
Elinor C. Briefs—Uniquely enlighten- 
ing reflections on the intimate nature 
of the Mass and the dispositions req- 
uisite for fruitful participations, by 
one of the great Catholic minds of 
our day. $3.00 


When You Pray 


By Richard Klaver, O.S.C.—Com- 
mentary on the Our Father tracing 
the theological background of the peti- 
tions, and demonstrating that this 
prayer fits every mind and mood. 


$3.50 


Christian Spirituality 


Volume |V: From Jansenism to 
Modern Times 


By Pierre Pourrat, S.S., trans. by 
Donald Attwater—This final volume 
of Father Pourrat’s classic work yields 
a rich insight into the growth of as- 
cetical and-mystical thought through- 
out this critical period. $6.00 


Manual for Interior Souls 


By John Nicholas Grou, S.J., newly 
edited and introduced by Donal O’Sul- 
livan, S.J.—Conferences on the spir- 
itual life by one of the most eminent 
and best beloved masters of the inte- 
rior life. $3.50 


Franciscan Perfection 


By Cesaire de Tours, O.F.M.Cap., 
trans. by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap.— 
This sensitive translation presents in 
English the rich spiritual insights of 
de Tours’ study of Franciscan spirit- 
uality. $3.25 


The Light Beyond 
A Study of Hawthorne’s Theology 


By Rev. Leonard J. Fick, Ph.D.— 
An informative and scholarly work in 
the broad area of literary criticism. 
Readers will find that this study adds 
greatly to the understanding of both 
Hawthorne and his works. $3.50 


Two in One Flesh 
Omnibus Edition 


By Rev. E. C. Messenger—This im- 
portant work, originally published in 
three volumes, is now available, un- 
abridged in one volume. It is in many 
respects the most complete exposition 
in English of the Catholic doctrine in 
this field. $4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





WORD FROM THE FRONT (COVER) 


Editor: I was delighted to have the November 
issue of Books on Trial. This is the first time 
that I have been a cover-girl! A cover girl of 
300 pounds is a real rarity, I fancy. Even 
Helen Traubel and Sophie Tucker cannot 
compete. ... 

Louts pE WouHL 

Zurich, Switzerland 


INTELLECTUALS 


Editor: Are there, by any chance, any reprints 
of the articles by Breig and Shuster? Breig is 
off on a few points but, in general, I just wish 
that copies of his article could be made avail- 
able to the faculties of all Catholic colleges 
and universities. There is, of course, the other 
side of the picture, namely, that if the Cath- 
olic intellectual is to live up to Mr. B’s re- 
quirements, Catholic institutions must enable 
him to do so. Not infrequently they are con- 
structed in such a manner as safely to exclude 
such a possibility. 

A.B.C. 

South Bend, Indiana 


Editor: As one who has followed the growth 
of Books on Trial since its infancy I wish to 
register a serious protest against Mr. Joseph A. 
Breig’s harangue, “Intellectuals in America—I” 
in the December issue. 

Mr. Breig is, I understand, a graduate of 
the University of Notre Dame. I wonder if 
Mr. Breig and his confreres ever reflect on 
the tragic dis-service which they have done 
and are doing to Catholic scholarship in these 
United States. It is a verifiable fact, whether 
Breig realizes it or not, that his recent essay 
in Books on Trial and others which I have 
seen in the Ave Maria, would not receive a 
passing grade in Sophomore English in any 
of our distinguished universities. Mr. Breig’s 
clumsy use of the vernacular—devoid of style 
and without the least semblance of religio 
grammatica. His false concept of the people, 
inconsistent with that of Pius XII, Maritain, 
Fr. Murray, Simon as well as that of the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic; as free and 
responsible citizens of critical if untutored 
judgment. His misconception of the place and 
function of the Intellectual or Scholar in a 
pluralistic democratic society is well-nigh in- 
comprehensible. 

Not to be able to find an adequate answer 
to a complex question is understandable. But 
to pose as a competent and objective critic, 
presumably using the honorable criteria of 
Catholic culture from St. Paul to Jacques 
Maritain, and not to be able to recognize the 
crux of the problem is like going to goat’s 
house for wool... . 

It is most unfortunate, and a grave injus- 
tice to their fellow Catholics, that Mr. Breig 
and his confreres give to American scholars 
the false impression that Catholic education 
in America is concerned only with indoctrina- 
tion. Is it too much to ask Mr. Breig to read 
and seriously meditate upon the recent essays 
of Bishop John Wright in The Commonweal; 
Fr. John Tracy Ellis in Thought; Fr. John 
Courtney Murray in Life (December 23 is- 
sue)? 


— 


Pius XI said that the scandal of the 19th 
century was the Church’s loss of the working 
people; the scandal of the 18th century was 
the loss of the Intellectuals. 

SHaNneé VAN Vocurt 
New Haven, Conn. 


Editor: One reading and I understood Mr. 
Breig’s viewpoint on the subject of Intellec. 
tuals in America. After reading and re-reading 
Mr. Shuster’s article five times, I think what 
he is trying to say is: 1. We do not have 
enough intellectuals in this country. 2. Pres. 
ent day intellectuals are not intellectual 
enough. 3. Even if they aren’t, it is “of sec. 
ondary consequence.” 4. Our young students 
need more intellectual stimulus during their 
school years. A perfect example of the verbal 
gobbledegook that typifies so much of ou 
Catholic writing today. 

When are our intellectuals going to stop 
acting like spoiled children, accept their re 
sponsibilities and bring Christ back into the 
market place? I am willing to concede these 
great minds all the respect due their superior 
intellectual achievements, but remembering 
the parable of the talents, I want to know 
when the masses will start to benefit from 
these great intellects. . 

Like it or not, our Catholic intellectuals 
must accept a great part of the responsibility 
for the “fallen aways” that are of so much 
concern today to our hierarchy. By failing to 
make their voices heard in the market places, 
by harboring their intellectual gifts, by fail- 
ing to know, love and serve “the least of 
these, my brethren,” they have ignored grave 
responsibilities, indeed. 

RENE SurTor 


Chicago, Ill. 


JUVENILES 


Editor: May we please have some background 
material about Mary Louise Hector whom no 
book ever pleases? As for us: we stand up and 
cheer for the new Vision Books! Maybe our 
imagination is more easily alerted than 
M.L.H.’s because we—my seven-year-old and 
my eight-year-old and I—found Father Mar 
quette tremendously exciting. It was my great 
pleasure to answer the publisher’s query with 
a rhapsodical card saying it was all the blurb 
had promised and more. 

If a mother —or a library — followed your 
Juvenile Editor’s recommendations, reading 
would be pretty slim? We like Claire Huchet 
Bishop: we'll be more inclined also to judge 
C. Beebe’s new book by her past performances 
(excellent) than by your reviewer’s as always 
negative reaction. 

Mrs. Lawrence E. Mawn 


Alhambra, Calif. 


In answer to the request for background 
material about our Juvenile Editor, her qualif- 
cations include a Master's degree in English, 
several years of experience as a teacher a 
in the juvenile department of a retail book 
store, the publication of short stories and 
poems in a number of well-known magazines, 
and knowledge gained from reading to he 
own three children.—Editor 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LENT 


Spiritual Reading 


By MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX 


M ost people 

think of spirit- 
ual reading as one 
of various expedi- 
ents for making one- 
self unhappy during 
Lent. This arises 
from an inadequate 
idea of what Lent 
means, and a totally 
false idea of what 
spiritual reading 
means. It is true the Church encourages 
us to practice mortification during Lent, 
but not for its own sake, only as a means 
to an end. Lent is the sacramental ex- 
pression of human life considered as a 
life of probation; its message is, “Look, 
this is your last chance.” That is why it 
begins with that epistle from II Corin- 
thians, in which St. Paul quotes the 
words, “I have answered thy prayer in 
atime of pardon, I have brought thee 
help in a day of salvation. And here is 
the time of pardon; the day of salvation 
has come already.” The shortness of 
Lent is a symbol of the shortness of life; 
we are urged to start getting things done 
now, because if they aren’t done now 
they will never get done at all. And we 
miss the spirit of the occasion if we find 
ourselves saying on Passion Sunday, 
“Dear me, how slowly time passes! A 
whole fortnight more of saying the Jesus 
Psalter every day, and I’m so tired of 
it.” And when it comes to spiritual read- 
ing, it’s a mistake to mark down a quar- 
ter of an hour each day in which we 
will make ourselves miserable by read- 
ing a book which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, we should never have dreamed 
of reading at all. We ought to take down 
some rather long book which we've al- 
Ways meant to read, but haven’t had 
the enterprise to start it: “Now,” we say 
to the book, “you're for it! I’m going to 
get you read by Easter Sunday.” 


Monsignor Knox 


January-Fesruary, 1956 


“Spiritual reading?” says the flustered 
curate, eager to get you out of the con- 
fessional. “Well, what about Scaramelli? 
You can’t go wrong with Scaramelli.” 
Poor man, he was made to read it in the 
seminary. It is four volumes of solid as- 
cetic counsel, wholly lacking in imagina- 
tion, and villainously translated at that. 
It is Scaramelli who repeats, without a 
smile, the story of the woman in the 
Middle Ages who didn’t believe in the 
Real Presence, and was turned into a 
horse, by way of punishment. “Her hus- 
band, distressed beyond measure at this 
melancholy event, the more so as the 
unfortunate creature refused all nourish- 
ment, whether of men or animals’—that, 
unless my memory fails me, is textual. 
And if you really want to mortify your 
sense of realities and your sense of hu- 
mour for a quarter of an hour every day 
between Ash Wednesday and Holy Sat- 
urday, Scaramelli is your man. But do 
you? 

Unless your experience is singularly 
unlike my own, there are a number of 
books you are “always meaning to read.” 
Somebody, not the first bore you met, 
but somebody whose opinions you value, 
who understands your tastes, assured 
you that one of these was “your book.” 
And you meant to read it and are still 
meaning to; but you haven’t taken the 
trouble to order it from your bookseller, 
or perhaps you did, but when it arrived 
it was a bigger book than you expected, 
and you put it aside, telling yourself 
that you would have a go at it some 
time. Here is the time; ecce nunc tem- 
pus acceptabile—if the book in question 
is relevant to the affairs of the spirit, 





Monsignor Ronald Knox’s “Enthusi- 
asm,” according to Evelyn Waugh, is 
“the greatest work of literary art of the 
century.” His latest book to be published 
in this country is “In Soft Garments.” 


Lent will come in handy for making the 
delayed start. I say “is relevant to the 
affairs of the spirit”; it need not be in 
the ordinary sense a devotional work, it 
may be a work of scholarship, of history, 
even a historical novel (like The Man 
on a Donkey); that need not prevent its 
being “your book.” Your book, in the 
sense that it is the book God is wanting 
you to read just now. He has slipped in 
(as it were) a message from himself on 
page so-and-so and another on page so- 
and-so, which you will go on missing as 
long as those leaves remain uncut. They 
may be passages which strike you and 
produce a conscious thrill; you will sit 
up in your chair and say, “I never 
thought of it like that. . . . When you 
come to think of it, that’s absolutely 
true; and being true, it’s pretty impor- 
tant.” Or they may be little pricks which 
get in under the skin, not noticed at the 
time, but ready to crop up again in your 
mind and fill you with-a sense of in- 
spiration when you've forgotten where it 
was you read them. They are God’s pri- 
vate messages to you just the same. 
That’s what spiritual reading means. If 
you stick to Scaramelli, you are on your 
guard—the man is obviously trying to 
get at you, and you meet him with ob- 
stinate sales-resistance. But if you read 
a book which you enjoy, which carries 
you along with it, then the divine mes- 
sage infiltrates, takes you unawares. 
When I've said that, you'll see at once 
what the trouble is about an article like 
this. The writer of it can only explain 
what kind of book he finds useful; but 
we are all so differently built that there’s 
no guarantee it is going to be useful to 
anybody else. Only the other day, in 
retreat, I made another effort to read St. 
Theresa’s autobiography—I mean St. 
Theresa of Avila. It was no use; I just 
couldn’t like it. Well, that is an absurd 
situation; any number of people who are 
far better qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject will tell you that St. Theresa’s auto- 
biography is one of the finest pieces of 
spiritual writing in existence. Somehow 
I haven’t got the right wave-length; and 
how should I expect the reader of this 
article, a perfect stranger to me, to have 
the right wave-length for the books I 
can read with pleasure? Again, there 
could obviously be no better background 
to Lent than the life of our Lord, as it 
has been re-told by many devotional 
writers. I cannot read them, not even 
(Continued on page 274) 
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APPROACH TO A GREAT CLASSIC 


Dante for Moderns 


[s A highly influential essay on Dante 
published in 1929, T. S. Eliot men- 
tions that he learned what little Italian 
he knows in order to read Dante in his 
original tongue. And it is said that John 
Keats spent a good deal of time doing 
the same thing, for the same purpose. 
The quality, the richness, the abiding 
veracity of the fourteenth-century poet 
have always been apparent to other 
poets—no matter what barriers they had 
to transcend to reach him, no matter 
how much time separated them. But it 
has only been since the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the general 
English-reading public has had enough 
concern for the man and his poetry to 
demand translations of his work. 

There is no lack of fascination, how- 
ever, in the life of the man himself. He 
was all sorts of highly colorful things— 
philosopher and poet, lover and _politi- 
cian, scholar and family man. He was 
the product of a political feud that 
rocked the Italian city-states, the Guelph- 
Ghibelline struggle: he was born in 
Florence in 1265 to a noble family, of 
Guelph persuasion. The Guelphs repre- 
sented the artisan and petty-noble mid- 
dle-class and were dominant during 
Dante’s early life in Florence; the feu- 
dal aristocracy were Ghibellines. Young 
Dante was a student, perhaps of the 
Franciscans, later a soldier. From his 
autobiographical La Vita Nuova we 
know that early in life he began to study 
philosophy seriously, to write poetry and 
to know the famous troubadours and 
poets and teachers in Florence, men like 
Guido Calvalcanti and Bruno Latini. 
Love as a theme invaded his writing, 
inspired, he tells us, by a childhood pas- 
sion for Beatrice Portinari, a Florentine 
child of nobility whom Dante first saw 
at the age of nine, when she was eight. 
The love was to be historic, yet non- 
eventful. The cornerstone of all Dante’s 
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work, his love of Beatrice, was “most 
chaste.” At eighteen she bowed to him, 
and spoke to him in the street. In 1290, 
at the age of twenty-four, the lady died. 
From these few encounters Dante built 
up his structure of exalted poetry. Her 
reality disappears beneath the super- 
structure imposed upon it by all the 
conventions of courtly-love poetry, and 
by the time she reaches her place in the 
edifice that is The Divine Comedy she 
has come to be for the poet the “God- 
bearing image.” 

Poetry, visions of love, formed only 
part of the complex that was Dante 
Alighieri. His family fortunes declined 
rapidly under political uncertainties. A 
marriage was arranged for him with the 
noble Gemma Donati, with whom he 
had three or four children. From 1295 
to 1297 he served on several city coun- 
cils during a time when internal strife 
tore the Florentine government into two 
conflicting forces, and about 1300 was 
elected to a priorate. He found himself 


Dante, from a drawing of the fifteenth 
century by an unknown Tuscan artist 


in the anti-church party opposed to the 
aims of Pope Boniface VIII. He strong 
ly supported the approach of the French 
King’s brother, Charles of Valois, to 
Florence “as pacifier and reorganizer of 
the city,” and upon his calamitous ar 
rival Dante’s political life came to its 
end. In 1302 he was accused of con 
spiracy and fraud, banished from the 
city, fined heavily, perpetually barred 
from public ofhice, and went into what 
was to become a lifelong exile. 

This is almost the end of our certain 
knowledge of his life. He lived for a 
while at Verona, then at Lunigiana, 
with wealthy patrons, and from the 
mists that surround the twenty years 
until his death we are sure only of his 
work, products of this exile. Il Convivio 
(The Banquet) is placed at about 1308. 
A popular exposition of philosophy, it is 
significant because it was written in the 
vulgate and not in traditional Latin. 
And it was followed by De Monarchia, 
a Latin treatise on government (Dorothy 
Sayers remarks on how “the minds of 
political exiles are apt to turn to the 
theory of government”), sometime later 
by the Commedia. 

One moment of hope entered the ex 
ile’s life in 1310. The German King, 
Henry VII, descended into Italy, bring 
ing with him the reputation of a re 
pacificus, and the support of Church 
and exiles like Dante alike. Wildly er 
thused by the hopes of peace the Em 
peror raised in Florence, Dante's fervor 
was blighted by the Emperor’s unexpect 
ed death, and the end of his life, even 
the exact places his last years were spent, 
are largely unknown to us. We know 
that his great poem was barely com 
pleted when he died on a trip returning 
from Venice in September, 1321. After 
his death his daughter Beatrice becamé 
a nun in Ravenna, and his sons retu 
to Florence under the amnesty of 132. 
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“‘He, soon as there | stood at the tomb’s foot 
Eyed me a space; then in disdainful mood 


Addressed me.. .” 


es FASCINATION that The Divine 
Comedy exercises on us today may 
best be understood if we observe that it 
is not a simple poem which has weath- 
ered the exigencies of time and inter- 
national criticism by virtue of its in- 
trinsic beauties, its verbal and lineal per- 
fections, but a highly complex structure, 
full of esoteric meanings, obscure illu- 
sions, forgotten figures of history. You 
may approach it “cold,” of course, but 
no responsible aficionado of the poem 
would advise that you do so. When Eliot 
advises that we “read it first, without 
study of Italian grammar, scheme, phi- 
losophy, concealed meanings, etc.,” and 
then after receiving the “direct shock of 
poetic intensity, nothing but laziness can 
deaden the desire for fuller and fuller 
knowledge,” he is assuming (without 
reason, | think) that the average reader 
will persist through 100 cantos of close- 
ly written and elaborately rhymed poetry 
while understanding almost nothing of 
the poem’s scheme, themes or allusions. 

It is possible, of course, to get lost in 
commentaries, notes and introductory re- 
marks, so lost that one never reaches the 
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Illustrations by Gustave Dore for “The Inferno” and “Paradiso” 


‘In fashion, as a snow white rose, lay then 


Before my view the saintly multitude” 


shores of the work of art itself, so per- 
haps a compromise is best: to read The 
Divine Comedy for the first time in a 
translation unantiquated and yet not 
slangy, close to the original in form and 
meter (so that what one is doing is com- 
ing close to the poem itself, and not de- 
parting from it toward something alto- 
gether different and foreign—in the way 
that Reverend Cary’s most eminent 
blank-verse translation often transforms 
Dante into a most Miltonian fellow!) 
and, equally important, to read it in a 
clearly and completely annotated edi- 
tion. The path through this great work 
is not easy, for the most part, and like 
a young child just beginning to walk, 
one needs all the instructed, helping 
hands one can get. 

Dante is the kind of poet whose per- 
sonal life cannot be considered separate- 
ly: it is closely woven into everything 
he wrote, so that to know something of 
his life is to come better prepared to 
understand the stresses under which he 
lived and labored. There are a number 
of good lives of the poet. I have alwavs 
read with especial pleasure the lucid, 


compact and authoritative account by 
Michele Barbi, Life of Dante. First writ- 
ten in 1931, it has recently been pub- 
lished by the University of California 
Press in an excellent translation by Paul 
G. Ruggiers, and it is an attractive and 
most useful little book. 

The reader beginning his acquaint- 
ance with Dante might enjoy looking 
through Father Gerald G. Walsh’s most 
readable and yet scholarly study, Dante 
Alighieri, published in 1946 by Bruce. 
As Pope Benedict XV pointed out in his 
Dante Encyclical, the poet was whole- 
heartedly, even in his bitterness, devoted 
to the Church. Father Walsh’s book is a 
supremely Catholic view of the life, 
work and philosophical scheme of a su- 
premely Catholic poet and valuable as 
an introduction as well as an adjunct to 
the reading of all the works themselves. 

There are other excellent introductory 
essays preceding editions of translations, 
most notable Dorothy Sayers’ fine chap- 
ters leading to her new (1949, 1955) 
translations of Hell and Purgatory. No 
aspect of Dante’s life or thought escaped 
the perspicacious and sensitive and thor- 
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ough Miss Sayers who, hitherto, has 
been highly regarded as a writer of lit- 
erate mystery stories. And Paolo Mi- 
lano’s introduction to the Viking Porta- 
ble Dante contains valuable biographical 
and interpretative material, written with 
the beginner in mind, and enriched by 
C. H. Grandgent’s historically rever- 
enced notes. 

Dorothy Sayers’ collected essays, In- 
troductory Essays on Dante, appearing 
last year, are not quite the simple things 
the title would imply, but full, meaty 
and suggestive scholarship glossed over 
by Miss Sayers’ deceptively easy prose 
and humorous inflections. It might even 
be well to read them after you've en- 
countered the poet at first-hand. 


{= introductory matter will only 
whet the reader’s appetite for The 
Divine Comedy. It is a matter of im- 
portance that. the reader begin to read 
the poem in a good translation, not one 
loaded with archaisms or strangulated, 
forced lines and stanza-formations, nor 
yet one so eager to attract and please the 
modern reader that it descends into the 
tasteless realm of slang or jargon. On my 
desk this summer at one time I had 
twenty-two editions of The Divine Com- 
edy in English, beginning with Rev. 
Henry F. Cary’s 1814 blank-verse trans- 
lation, and coming to rather a triumph- 
ant conclusion in the Purgatory transla- 
tion of Dordthy Sayers’ issued by Pen- 
guin Books in August of this year. Be- 
tween them were twenty other attempts 
to render the poet into English verse, 
English blank verse, exact replicas of 
Dante’s hendecasyllablic terza rima Ctri- 
ple rhyme), plain out-and-out prose, lit- 
eral, almost word-for-word translations, 
etc. 

An argument rages through the trans- 
lators’ notes in all these volumes: is it 
worthwhile to try to reproduce Dante’s 
exact terza rima, his almost unvarying 
eleven syllable line, with the consequent 
injustices to the resultant English 
(which is, on the whole, unhospitable 
to the rhyme and the long line)? Mr. 
Milano, introducing Laurence Binyon’s 
translation into English triple-rhyme, ap- 
plauds the attempt as representing “a 
backward reach into an older English, 
as Dante’s is an older Italian.” But Law- 
rence Grant White felt that terza rima 
was foreign to English and so “resorted 
to blank verse, the form used by Milton 
in Paradise Lost.” And T. S. Eliot warm- 
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ly recommends his readers to the Tem- 
ple Classics editions which are highly 
literal prose: their editors have placed 
the Italian opposite their version, and 
the result is almost word-for-word and 
exact, with few of the changes that a 
poetical translation would require. Lacy 
Lockert, claiming “blank verse can give 
little idea of the intricately rhymed orig- 
inal” and that “prose can give little idea 
of any poetry whatsoever,” and that “the 
hendecasyllabic lines are quite imprac- 
tical in our language,” did his version 
in English terza rima, as did Melville 
Best Anderson in his rather romantic 
poetic translation. J. B. Fletcher thought 
that to preserve the art of The Divine 
Comedy it was “essential to preserve its 
verse unit.” Longfellow used unrhymed 
English tercets, which the great English 
critic and historian George Saintsbury 
promptly labeled “one of the most ab- 
ominable measures ever invented.” 

And so it goes. The latest, most easily 
obtainable translations by John Ciardi 
in 1954, and Dorothy Sayers have used 
modified verse, Ciardi using “some 
thyme” and readable idiomatic English, 
and Miss Sayers the terza rima with “all 
the license which English poetic tradi- 
tion allows in the way of half-rhyme, 
light “cockney,” identical, and Cif nec- 
essary) eccentric rhyme. . . .” 

Dante in English has appeared in 
plush versions for subscribers at $10 the 
volume and in glossy paperbacks at the 
drugstore for fifty-cents. Here is a quick 
checklist of the more outstanding ver- 
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sions you may want to look at before 
you borrow or buy: 

e The 140-year-old Cary version in 
blank verse, is still read, and with pleas- 
ure. His is perhaps the most famous 
available metrical text. The great Cath- 
olic scholar Franz Hettinger wrote ad- 
miringly of the Rev. Henry Cary’s text 
for its closeness in philosophical and 
theological terms to St. Thomas Aquinas, 

e Henry W. Longfellow’s poetic 
translation. Rhetorical and Victorian. 
Still to be found in most home libraries, 
All right, but not true Dante. 

e The Temple Classics Editions, 
published in three small volumes, in 
London by J. M. Dent & Co. This is 
the Carlyle-Wicksteed translation, a col- 
lege and library favorite, because the 
Italian texts are included. Very cheap 
(about $1) per volume, and more use- 
ful for comparative work and exact 
meanings than to get a clear idea of how 
the original reads and sounds in an Eng- 
lish equivalent. 

¢ World Classics, Oxford, at $1.35, 
has the M. B. Anderson verse transla- 
tion. It makes good reading, but departs 
widely and significantly from the orig. 
inal. An elegant edition of this version 
was issued ten years ago by the Heritage 
Press at $5 with the beautiful William 
Blake illustrations, and it is worth look- 
ing at for the art-work alone. 

e Viking has made available a valua- 
ble volume. The Portable Dante ($2.50), 
which contains Laurence Binyon’s verse 
translation of The Divine Comedy and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s version of La 
Vita Nuova, and other Latin pieces. 
Most notable is that it is now available 
in their paperbound series for $1.25, and 
is a first-rate buy. The Divine Comedy 
section lacks the appeal and poetic feel 
ing of some later versions. 

e The Modern Library (1932) has 
the Carlyle-Wicksteed transation. It too 
loses a good deal of the flavor of the 
original. A superb introduction by the 
great Dante scholar, Charles Grandgent. 

e Father Patrick Cummins, 0.5.B, 
an earnest and well-read translator has 
done a rhymed version published by 
Herder under the title Dante Theolo 
gian which, too faithful, perhaps, 
Dante’s rhyme and meter, comes ott 
stilted, antiquated and with only a sur 
face relationship to the major music 
the original. 

e A_ beautiful “a faithful prose 

(Continued on page 275) 
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PASTORAL LETTER OF THE 


GERMAN BISHOPS concerning 
Catholic Literature, dated October Jl, 1955 


The following letter, read in all Catholic churches in Germany 
on the above date, is probably unique in recent Church history 
and underlines the great importance of Catholic books in the 
modern world. This translation is used through the courtesy of 


“The Tablet” of London. 


_— WE consider the share and importance of Catholic 
writers in our literature since the end of the last war, we 
gladly note that—contrary to the situation after the First World 
War—they are quantitatively and qualitatively in the first rank. 
Catholic literature no longer leads a ghetto existence. It is read 
widely, and, what is more, is published also by non-Catholic 
publishers, frequently even in the form of cheap pocket edi- 
tions, the production of which is only worth while when a 
large sale can be expected. 

The centre of modern literature is man—his personal life, 
his relations to his fellow-men, to the world, and, not least, to 
God. It is a joy to see the concern of our modern writers with 
questions arising from religion. We must be grateful that they 
paint no wishful picture of human existence, its struggles, de- 
feats and triumphs—no sentimentalized, primitive and therefore 
untrue picture—but that they are concerned to mirror reality. 

The problem now arises that in the choice of their subjects 
Catholic writers, too, are chiefly attracted by the negative side 
of reality. Man and sin are the themes which are repeatedly 
attempted. Now, as the great English Cardinal Newman said, 
it is a contradiction in itself to produce a sinless literature about 
sinful man, and we do not fail to see that to call things by their 
right names, and to recognize the power of evil in the world, 
is of great value not merely for literature but also for the pas- 
toral duties of our times. This kind of literature gives rise to 
shocks which can have a wholesome effect. 

But we also have cause in this context to express our anxiety. 
We must demand that such a picture of man in his struggle 
with evil retains the God-given moral law, the standards of 
which also apply to writers as artists. The reader must not be 
allowed to gain the impression that men are hopelessly and 
imedeemably victimized by the powers of darkness. 

Such a false impression may arise through certain ways of 
depicting sexual life, which is, indeed, as we know, of par- 
ticular danger. We regret that in this regard the Christian’s 
opportunity to dominate his lower powers in a life of purity, in 
the sacrament of marriage or in a life of dedicated virginity, 
tarely finds satisfactory treatment. Instead, certain physical acts 
which natural shame relegates to an intimate sphere are some- 
times depicted in an unsparingly and painfully open manner. 
Again, certain abnormal dispositions and acts are discussed 
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without offering help towards the mastering of these unfor- 
tunate tendencies. We must not condone the surrender of clear 
moral standards through the deep pity for sinful man which 
many of these books are capable of awakening. 

It is also to confuse moral standards if the case of a man in 
mortal sin is depicted as if that state were a matter of course, 
and as if he were deprived of his free decision. The priest, in 
particular, considering sin as due to personal guilt, will make 
allowance for the sometimes weighty burden of sins which 
carry no great guilt, but precisely because he knows that the 
realm of free responsibility must be left untouched. There is 
also need to refrain from a false glorification of sin. It is cer- 
tain that guilt may sometimes contribute towards the growth 
of sanctity, as in the case of St. Augustine. But it remains guilt, 
and must under no circumstances receive consent afterwards, 
even if redeemed by genuine conversion and sorrow. 

It is, moreover, dangerous if readers with little sense of judg- 
ment are given the impression that Catholic authors describe 
suicide as a solution for a seemingly unsuccessful struggle with 
the moral law. Certainly there is no earthly authority, not even 
the Church, which can decide whether or not such a desperate 
decision is an obstacle to God’s mercy. But the impression is 
not admissible that a presumptuous trust in divine mercy gives 
man a possibility of escaping a life that has become unbearable 
for him and may yet be acceptable to God. 


(Camera of a self-satisfied and materialist Burgerlichkeit 
[bourgeois way of life] which, despite the fulfilment of 
religious obligations, is no longer lived from the faith, is cer- 
tainly justified, and we are grateful to the Catholic authors 
who raise their voices against it. Such criticism, however, should 
not be confined to describing the moral decadence which is 
part of this bourgeois existence, thus giving a one-sided picture. 
Rather do we expect our Catholic writers to make a diagnosis 
where there may well be sickness, but where it is also shown 
that man can make an effort to master his difficulties and get 
well again. 

We are glad to find that literary attempts at depicting man’s 
mastery of life again and again illustrate the means of Grace 
which Christ, through His Church, provides. But a genuine 
deep love of truth, of the Church, are the indispensable con- 
ditions for a writer who desires to be a Catholic writer. Then 
he will be able to show also the human weaknesses in the 
Church and her servants; although he should be mindful of 
charity and truthfulness. 

The Catholic priest is a favourite figure in the modern novel. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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The Lamb by Francois Mauriac. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. 156 pp. 
$3. 


ag somaic's latest short novel, The 
Lamb, invites a number of serious 
objections. First, there is his peculiar 
analysis of sin, with all its cerebral, tor- 
tuous introspection. Again, his plot is 
contrived, almost obvious, from the very 
start. Finally,-one could ask whether 
such an introspective tale totally con- 
cerned with spiritual values has any 
relevance in so “realistic” a world as ours. 

The fact is that, taken individually, 
each of these criticisms is valid. But it 
is a further fact that out of the ingredi- 
ents of introspection, obviousness and 
spirituality, Mauriac has created a thing 
of beauty, even though its strangeness 
does not become apparent until the very 
end—until a very much disturbed lamb 
has been sacrificed to Pride. 

The lamb in this tale is Xavier Dar- 
tigelongue, a young man whose jour- 
ney to the seminary is interrupted by 
the machinations of the disbeliever, 
Jean de Mirabel. Determined to prove 
to Xavier that his vocation is an insub- 
stantial fiction, Mirabel takes Xavier to 
his home under the pretext that only he 
can effect Mirabel’s reconciliation with 
Michele, his. wife. It is in this house- 
hold that Xavier undergoes torture and 
temptation; and from it he goes out to 
be slaughtered on a highway. 

Xavier’s major fault—or at least the 
complicating circumstance of his life— 
was that he entered abruptly into rela- 
tionship with everyone he met: every 
individual became to him a stumbling 
block in his pathway to God. In The 
Lamb, Mauriac has explored the rela- 
tionship that exists between the inevita- 
bility of human complications, and the 
finality of purpose necessary to achieve 
heaven. 

The people whom Xavier encounters 
are all somewhat symbolic, and each is 
exceedingly painful to him. Dominique 
is a distant, pure lover who could be a 
comfort to him; but she is an ideal sel- 
dom on the scene. Michele is her wily, 
determined counterpart: first a woman, 
but then a wife in search of her hus- 
band. The Cure of Baluzac, Xavier's 
confessor in distress, is as cynical and 
worldlywise as the penitent is impres- 
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sionable and_ idealistic. Roland, the 
adopted son of Jean and Michele, is un- 
wanted after his novelty has worn off: 
he is a purely worldly thing for whom 
Xavier, always sympathetic, suffers even 
the physical torments of the Passion. Of 
all of these, Xavier can ask: “What has 
thou done with my brother?” The an- 
swers are varied and strange. 

It has been said that the function of 
the novelist is to explore the mysterious 
realms of conscience. The most common 
means to this end is perhaps the isola- 
tion of the protagonist to the extent that 
he comes face to face with himself, or 
with God. In this and many other re- 
spects, Xavier Dartigelongue bears a 
close resemblance to Hamlet. Both have 
their normal lives frustrated by a dis- 
rupted external order that ultimately be- 
comes a problem of conscience. Intimate 
friends are quite beyond the reach of 
them. And these are desperate men; 
both live, think, and die intensely. But 
through all their misery, Xavier and 
Hamlet achieve a happy triumph: Ham- 
let, “sweet prince,” is hailed by the an- 
gels. Even his persecutors must allow of 
the dead Xavier that he “has entered 
into the possession of Him whom he 
loved.” In the peace and order that fol- 
lows, both Xavier and Hamlet are lambs 
sacrificed in the cause of Holy Charity. 

Dantet T. MrrcHey 


The Last Hurrah by Edwin O’Con- 
nor. Little, Brown. 427 pp. $4. 


Ae midway through The Last 
Hurrah Mayor Frank Skefhiington 
remarks: “You see, my position is slight- 
ly complicated because I’m not just an 
elected official of the city; I’m a tribal 
chieftain as well. It’s a necessary kind of 
dual officeholding, you might say; with- 
out the second, I wouldn’t be the first.” 

Skefington’s nephew, Adam Caul- 
field, responds, “The tribe being the 
Irish?” 

And when his uncle answers, “Exact- 
ly,” the principal theme of Edwin 
O’Connor’s fictionalized study of polit- 
ical chicanery in a large Eastern city is 
spelled out precisely and definitely. Ac- 
tually it doesn’t take half a book for the 
reader to recognize O’Connor’s thesis, 
Its embodiment, Frank Skeffington, be- 
gins to take shape in the very first sen- 
tences when he decides to make public 
his decision to run for office again. The 
Last Hurrah is a travelogue of the last 
campaign of a vanishing species, the 
Irish politician. Frank Skefhington is half 
hero, half rascal, at the wheel of a po 
litical juggernaut that is composed of 
second and third generation Irish-Amer- 
icans, geared by ward bosses, and 
greased with patronage and barrels of 
blarney. It doesn’t take more than a 
vague recollection of regional political 
history to realize that the thinly veiled 
chieftain is James Curley and the un- 
identified domain, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where the Lodges may own the 
banks but the Irish control the vote. 

Out of the hand of this paternal po 
tentate feed birds of many feathers: the 
honorless idler like Timsy Coughlin, the 
distraught widow like Mrs. Santagata, 
the political campfollower like Ditto Bo 
land, and the homeless orphan. Even 
the cold corpse of Knocko Minihan 
seems to bask in Skeffington’s expansive 
presence. The live mourners from city 
hall have the advantage of enjoying 
more tangible benefits of his largesse, 
like sandwiches and coffee, and _ the 
widow gets a handful of 100 dollar bills. 

Shrewd Skeffington has only one ob 
jective: to get and keep the vote. But 
even his performance at the wake has 
its core of charity. As gnarled campaign 
er Gorman puts it, “What he came here 
for tonight is as simple as simple can be: 
he came to bring a crowd to Knocko’ 
wake so the widow would feel a little 
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petter. Knocko’s been lying here all day 
yesterday, all last night and all day to- 
day; how many d’ye s’pose came in to 
see him in all that time? Maybe thirty- 
five, and ten of those came in to get out 
of the rain. Tonight there'll be hun- 
dreds here and the widow'll think it’s all 
Knocko’s pals, waiting till the last mo- 
ment to bid him good-bye.” 

But whatever the occasion or contact, 
all maneuvers are planned by a small, 
tight group of Skeffington’s advisers, as- 
tute campaigners like Sam Weinberg 
and old John Gorman, and the chief's 
own secretary, Tom Lacy. Every move 
is calculated, every political opponent 
and trend weighed and evaluated. 

Skefington’s son, Francis Jr., is a 
wretched disappointment to his father. 
A bachelor in his thirties, he is interest- 
ed only in night clubs and dancing part- 
ners. Skefiington induces his only neph- 
ew, Adam Caulfield, to fill the filial 
void. A cartoonist by trade, Adam first 
accompanies the mayor on the campaign 
as a distinterested observer, but the fever 
eventually hits him, too, and as the cam- 
paign reaches a taut climax, he is just 
as emotionally involved as the staunch- 
est supporter. In chatting with Adam, 
relaxed and informal, Skefhington reveals 
an inner layer of humor and humane- 
ness that deepens the color of his per- 
sonality and makes him downright lov- 
able. 

Politically, most of the Skefingtons 
seem to have passed from the American 
arena. In The Last Hurrah, author 
O'Connor creates a character to preserve 
their heroism and rascality, a character 
to endure as their symbol and image. 
The Last Hurrah is too weak in its basic 
structure, too episodic to be genuinely 
great. Its strength lies incontrovertibly in 
its rich, authentic characterization and 
flamboyant local color. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


All Manner of Men edited by Riley 
Hughes. Kenedy. 356 pp. $3.50. 


A 2zers DID not win entry into this 

book; only stories did. There are 
three or four big-name peoole in it, sim- 
ply because they had a story among the 
twenty-five best Riley Hughes selected 
from stories published in the past five 
years in Catholic periodicals, for this 
Project sponsored by the Catholic Press 
Association. Here is a collection of sur- 
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prising quality, a kind of “good wine 
kept until the last,” some appearing out 
of sources more or less unregarded in the 
fiction world: college quarterlies, cur- 
rent-topic weeklies, mission magazines. 

A composite picture of the author re- 
veals him as a professional or soon-to-be- 
one; he is between just-twenty-two and 
fifty, has published a novel or soon will, 
is a Catholic college graduate and once 
taught English. He gets his salary from 
some hard, unglamorous, editing job, 
and his bonus and joy from writing and 
selling good short stories. There are, 
also, a couple of nun-authors here, and 
one or two priests—as in Catholic society 
so in Catholic authorship. 

This composite author writes stories 
that tug at the mind and heart—about 
a boy who kills himself because his 
teacher is a liar, about a youngster who 
weeps because she cannot manage a 
kiss, about brave men and brave women, 
and cowards whose faith stumbles into 
bravery; stories of fidelity to new vision 
or to old love; stories of innocent or 
deadly self-absorption; short stories, long 
stories, good stories. 

The editor, who recently added a nov- 
el, The Hills Were Liars, to his laurels 
of twenty-odd years as columnist and 
book-reviewer, prefaces each story with 
a succinct biography and enlightening 
comment. The book proves two points 
of cardinal importance to its sponsors, 
the Catholic Press Association: Catholic 
periodicals have not succumbed to the 
general reign of the de-personalized, fac- 
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tual article, but have steadily fostered 
that native American mode of vision, the 
short story; and we Catholics as a group 
fail, not in producing authors, but in 
intelligently supporting them, by de- 
manding and buying good work. To 
quote from the Introduction: 
What our Catholic literary culture needs 
above all at this moment is the emergence, 
within the pages of magazines already es- 
tablished and with loyal readership, of a 
“little magazine” movement. . . . Artistic 
writing, Catholic in its inspiration and thor- 
oughly competent in its craftsmanship, 
should be given a hearing in magazines 
which already provide their readers with 
such inspiration and such competence in 
their articles. . . . We need sculptors of the 
word, carving the objects of their vision of 
real life and presenting them without ma- 
chine-made gloss. 


Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


Boon Island by Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday. 275 pp. $3.75. 


ponerse because I started this book 
with a definite enthusiasm, remem- 
bering the pleasure I had received from 
reading Rabble in Arms, Arundel and 
Northwest Passage, Boon Island proved 
to be most disappointing. 

The initial irritation, and the begin- 
ning of disappointment, is caused by the 
way the narrator, Miles Whitworth, tells 
the story—about the ordeal of fourteen 
men marooned on Boon Island in the 
dead of winter for twenty-four days. Ir- 
ritation, lasting throughout the reading 
of the book, develops because of Miles’ 
inane moralizing on almost every action 
by every character in his story. Now 
whether Miles’ views are actually Rob- 
erts’ or simply to be taken as Miles’ own, 
they are absurdly juvenile and imma- 
ture. Everything is either black or white. 
Captain Dean is everything a good man 
should be. Langman, the first mate, is 
everything the typical villain is supposed 
to be. And our narrator never lets us for- 
get their position. Nor are we given any 
room for individual judgment on the 
other characters. If we do happen to 
meet the bad characters doing a seem- 
ingly good act, we are told by the nar- 
rator not to be fooled—because a tiger 
never changes his stripes. 

Mr. Robert’s presentation prevents 
him from achieving the impact he could 
have had. The plight of the fourteen 
men, shipwrecked on such a desolate 
island, is never really felt by the reader. 
In one scene especially, one that should 
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have been the great scene of horror in 
the story, when the characters vote on 
whether or not they will eat the body of 
a dead shipmate, the author fails, com- 
pletely, to convey any of the impact 
such a scene should have. 

The book blurb indicates that Mr. 
Roberts wanted to tell “for more years 
than he can remember” the tale of the 
wreck of the Nottingham Galley on 
Boon Island, and had only delayed do- 
ing so because he was hunting for a 
way to tell the story in fictional form. 
Now I do not wish to be contrary, espe- 
cially so early in the new year, but I 
suspect something else. I have a hunch 
Mr. Roberts wrote this work a very long 
time ago, maybe when he was as young 
as Miles Whitworth; and, now, having 
rediscovered it tucked away in some ob- 
scure nook, has passed it on to the world. 
Such a speculation is only based on a 
hunch, but it saves me from concluding 
that Mr. Roberts has begun to slip. 


Rosert R. YAcksHAW 


Ten North Frederick by John 
O’Hara. Random House. 408 pp. 
$3.95. 


Ms as John O’Hara represents him 
in Ten North Frederick, is not a 
pleasant, social being, and in many ways 
this is a harsh and uncompromising 
book; but the obvious sincerity and in- 
tensity of the author commands a re- 
spectful reading. 

Joe Chapin is the second generation 
of one of the best families in Gibbsville, 
Pennsylvania, to live at 10 North Fred- 
erick, among the best addresses of the 
town. His parents were respected for 
their wealth, their position and their 
quiet decorum; no one in Gibbsville 
knew what tortures old Benjamin Cha- 
pin suffered because of Joe’s mother, 
Charlotte, an intense, neurotic woman. 
Charlotte is examined with cold disdain 
by O'Hara; her influence on the son, 
Joe, worked out in detail. Joe attends 
the right college, Yale; stifles a youthful 
love to marry the correct girl, Edith 
Stokes; chooses the right career, law; 
and settles at the only possible address, 
10 North Frederick. His home life be- 
hind the bland facade of that address is 
in many ways a parallel of his father’s, 
for Edith is even a more repellent crea- 
ture than Joe’s mother, though she is as 
correct and as decorous. 
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Joe, confident in his known abilities, 
determines to become President of the 
United States; but he is a luckless man 
who lacks penetration. O'Hara traces 
Joe’s financial rise, his move into pol- 
itics, his failure. He shows a man at- 
tempting to exceed himself, but his story 
is of a man who comes to learn about 
himself. To Joe this knowledge brings 
a pathetic loss of will power. 

The whole town of Gibbsville is pre- 
sented with fidelity. The people are be- 
lievable, and the diversity of characters 
engaging; but this world of Gibbsville is 
a loveless world. Perhaps John O’Hara 
shares a trait with his characters; at least 
his sympathy with Joe Chapin is mani- 
fested not in charity, but rather in in- 
dignation leveled against his contem- 
poraries. 

In the last page O’Hara reveals what 
the more careful reader might have 
noted; nowhere in the book is it stated 
what Joe Chapin really thought. O’Hara 
records his actions, his conversations, his 
silences. Such a view, penetrating, un- 
blinking, loveless, reveals man in his 
pettiness, not his grandeur, and the view 
is as incomplete as the man so revealed. 

FaLton Evans 


Love, Death, and the Ladies’ Drill 
Team by Jessamyn West. Har- 
court, Brace. 248 pp. $3.50. 

Men in the Field by Leo L. Ward. 
University of Notre Dame Press. 
248 pp. $3.50. 


M's Jessamyn West has as her spe- 
cial talent the ability to write so 
gracefully about rather ordinary people 
that her readers are immediately in- 
trigued. The fourteen stories of Love, 
Death, and the Ladies’ Drill Team re- 
flect the acid Jessamyn West of The 
Witch Diggers as well as the enchant- 
ingly compassionate Jessamyn West of 
The Friendly Persuasion and Cress De- 
lehanty. Unlike most collections, there 
is sufficient variety and_ consistent 
enough quality to allow a non-stop read- 
ing. For many, it would be difficult to 
do anything else. 

A majority of the stories are laid in 
the rural regions of California, in those 
small towns where the Pocahontas 
Lodge ladies of the title story meet to 
moralize about love, death and their 
neighbors. The locale, however, is not 
too important. 


The initial story, “A Time of Learn. 
ing,” illustrates her zestful approach to 
life. In telling the minor saga of Em- 
mett Maguire’s courtship of a beautiful 
farm belle she blends pathos and comic 
invention in delightful proportion. The 
clash of an orphan and a janitor over 
their possession of identical dress suits 
and a fish peddler’s indirect wooing of 
a middle-aged spinster—incidents in two 
other stories—are likely to produce a sim- 
ilar glow within the reader. 

In still other instances, Miss West's 
discernment has an incisive cutting ef- 
fect. Even here, her affection for toler- 
ance, trust and the other gentle virtues 
is apparent. While her ethos is basically 
naturalistic, it is none the less natural in 
the most acceptable sense. 

The stories of the late Father Leo L. 
Ward of Notre Dame deal also with 
rural atmospheres but with those of a 
most specific sort. Whatever vitality his 
work possesses is drawn from the bum- 
ing earth of the midlands, the plains re 
gions which Willa Cather and Ruth 
Suckow have so vividly described. 

Father Ward arranged the manuscript 
of Men in the Field before his death in 
1953. The present posthumous publica- 
tion is a well-intentioned effort which 
reveals the author as a warmly human 
personality with only an academic abil- 
ity to express his immensely deep feel- 
ing for the land and the people about 
which he wrote. 

The introductory remarks of John T. 
Frederick, Father Ward's colleague at 
the university, acknowledge the stories 
as unpretentious. They are for the most 
part pictures of personalities and atmo 
spheres. A few of the shorter pieces- 
“Drought,” “After Cornhusking” — are 
better than average tone poems which 
bring to life the force, color and quality 
of his men in the field. 

While it is impossible to doubt the 
accuracy of the author's observations and 
characterizations, few readers are likely 
to find themselves moved. The antics of 
Tobe Snow, Burl Teeters and the other 
rustics who appear in the stories might 
be invigorating to someone who has had 
a direct contact with their types. To 
anyone else they are at best only mildly 
amusing. 

In any event, Father Ward's stories 
are to be respected as faithful records 
a region, and the unique and _ hones 
people who inhabit it. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 
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The Queen’s Cross by Lawrence 
Schoonover. Sloane. 377 pp. 
$3.95. 
ERE Is an historical novel which can 
boast the rare combination of color, 
accuracy and surging action. Lawrence 
Schoonover dissects the usual dual Fer- 
dinand-Isabella picture to reveal a beau- 
tiful, vigorous, crusading queen whose 
brilliant strategy united Spain and yet 
who was not above passing a law against 
card-playing just to keep her beloved 
husband faithful or of pawning the 
royal jewels to pay her soldiers. 

From childhood on, Isabella’s life was 
one of struggle and intrigue. As a young 
girl, she and her brother, Alfonso, spent 
much of their time as hostages, pawns 
or prisoners of their half-brother, the 
reigning King Henry the Impotent. 
Many in Castile hated the weak and 
irresponsible king and denied the legiti- 
macy of the Infanta born of Queen 
Juana, favoring Alphonso as heir-appar- 
ent. Civil war ensued. After the death 
of Alfonso, Isabella refused to be 
crowned while Henry still lived. But 
she also resisted all arranged marriages 
in favor of union with young, hand- 
some, ambitious Prince Ferdinand of 
Aragon, a marriage opposed by the king 
and queen. Her marriage was a love 
match but not a happy one, and her 
motherhood not without suffering. 

The death of King Henry accelerated 
the civil strife, although the end result 
of the ascendency of Isabella and Fer- 
dinand was the unification of Spain. In 
Castile, Isabella marked her reign with 
furious activity, setting up a police sys- 
tem, reforming laws, personally sentenc- 
ing criminals. She bore children and 
armor at the same time, as she recruited 
armies and directed military campaigns 
in the war against Portugal and France. 
Even during her pregnancies, she was 
forced to spend much time in the sad- 
dle. A woman of strong faith and great 
virtue and known as Isabella the Cath- 
dlic, one of her greatest hopes was to 
tid Spain of the Moors. In this interest 
she instigated the Inquisition and began 
a war which finally accomplished this 
feat in 1492 with the fall of Granada. 
The author ends his novel as Isabella is 
finally able to turn her interest and 
support to the ingenious plan of Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

From a plot set in a network of ‘in- 
trigue, love, ambition and war, emerges 
an excellent picture of the young queen, 
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whose nobility was more than a name 
and whose cross was the love of her hus- 
band, an ambitious and cold Ferdinand. 
Author also of The Spider King and 
The Burnished Blade, Mr. Schoonover 
tells his story well, with accent on ac- 
tivity rather than detailed character an- 
alysis or long descriptive passages, but 
not without imagination. 
Mary K. Sweeny 


Kumari by William Buchan. Mor- 
row. 287 pp. $3.50. 


WwENTY-three-year old Armin Wen- 

sley, newly of the British Political 
Service in India fifteen years prior to 
Indian independence, has equipped him- 
self for an intelligent and understand- 
ing relationship with the Indian people 
by learning several of their languages, 
adapting to their customs and respond- 
ing to their friendship. He joyfully ac- 
cepts even the closest contact with hill 
people and rice farmers, market sellers 
and business men. By nature a well- 
integrated person, although lacking a 
spiritual dimension, Armin is loved by 
his British friends as well, for his un- 
derstanding of their problems and his 
willingness to see them through. 


From jacket by Robert J. Lee for “Kumari” 
. the exotic country of India’’ 


One such friend, Henry Greenwood, 
a former Oxford mate and heir to the 
largest business operation in India, com- 
plicates his own and Armin’s life by tak- 
ing into his magnificent villa in the hill 
country an innocent young Indian girl 
with the intention of grooming her to 
take the place of his unfaithful English 
wife. Beautiful and intelligent, Kumari 
accepts this quasi-paternal attitude until 
she is old enough to expect marriage. 
But by this time she has fallen in love 
with Armin. 

This first novel by William Buchan 
(son of the writer John Buchan, Lord 
Tweedsmuir) is not the typical love tri- 
angle it would seem to be by this bare 
description. It is a dramatic and sensi- 
tive story of a young man whose nature 
responds three times to love: first to a 
charming married Englishwoman (the 
only episode to contain a sensually amor- 
ous passage), then to Kumari, and si- 
multaneously to the exotic country of 
India. In the New Market in Calcutta 
“his eyes delighted in spreads of scarlet 
peppers, phials of rose-attar in boxwood 
cases, mass-produced Jaipur enamels and 
worthless brassware, sari silks in pome- 
granate and smoke blue, soft yellow gold 
and sapphires and rubies, cheap Japa- 
nese toys, wicker boxes of lilies and 
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tuberoses and stilled flights of orchids 
on curving stems.” 

But these are the years before inde- 
pendence and despite the government's 
pacifist principles, fanatical nationalists 
plot trouble for Armin’s friend Green- 
wood and Kumari. Greenwood is mur- 
dered and Kumari disappears from the 
villa without a trace. Armin sets out to 
find her, but who knows that in seeking 
Kumari he is really seeking a symbol of 
his true love, the whole of India. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 


The Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve by 
Paul Horgan. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 112 pp. $3. 


YEAR, a number of Christmas 
stories are published, and some, like 
Paul Horgan’s earlier One Red Rose for 
Christmas, seem to be written for flash- 
in-the-pan attention from eager Christ- 
mas gift-givers, but The Saintmaker'’s 
Christmas Eve is a story that can be read 
on many Christmases and whenever one 
wishes to recapture the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

The saintmaker, Roberto Castillo, 
learned his trade when he and his 
brother Carlos subjected themselves to 
the tongue-lashings of a harsh Francis- 
can friar who had asked for volunteers 
to help in making a statue for their poor 
mission church. The friar is a sort of 
hero, too, a man who so bitterly despises 
his own human weaknesses that he takes 
delight in berating the people of the 
little missions which he visits. The Cas- 
tillos do not even remember the friar’s 
name, but they continue with their 
“saintmaking” — fashioning crude but 
true-to-life statues from the woods and 
plants native to their Rio Grande coun- 
try of the early 1800's. 

It is their finest product after fifteen 
years’ work, a statue of Saint Christoph- 
er with the Infant Christ on his shoul- 
der, that Roberto has with him when he 
becomes lost in a snowstorm on Christ- 
mas Eve. The saint and the Child lead 
him to safety, and, later, the statue he 
had been forced to abandon leads the 
way to the village for the friar who was 
to carry it in the midnight procession. 
The friar is, of course, the one who had 
taught Roberto his art. 

This deceptively simple story, with its 
folk-tale quality and the basic simplicity 
of its telling, catches the spirit of faith 
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that made the Franciscans’ missions so 
important to our history and culture. 
The author's own illustrations are oddly 
placed in the text and the full-page ones 
are not as effective as the small draw- 
ings which head each chapter. The over- 
all format is attractive and makes this a 
gift item for any season. 
Psccy SuLLIVAN 


A Secret Understanding by Merle 
Miller. Viking. 245 pp. $3. 


W/ == A quality writer moves into 
the world of suspense, there are 
great expectations. His devotees look for- 
ward to all the fun of the detective story 
enlightened by the power and insight of 
the artist. Mr. Miller’s novel, however, 
is something of a disappointment. It is 
a pleasant enough diversion, but it is a 
few cuts below the thrills of a good sus- 
pense story and has less meat than the 
Christmas turkey on New Year’s. 

The author raises some interesting 
questions about Brock MacDonald, the 
air hero who betrays his country in a 
Red Chinese prison camp and vanishes 
mysteriously after his return to America. 
But Mr. Miller dodges neatly and ends 
up by brushing off the prisoner of war 
dynamite with a single paragraph. The 
chief point of this is the American 
Weekly platitude: to betray one’s coun- 
try under any circumstances is the ulti- 
mate crime. In one important sense, this 
may be true, but we had hoped to go a 
bit deeper. 

The hero, Ward Matthews, is a Mad- 
ison Avenue-type who writes anonymous 
movie reviews for a magazine and 
earned his detective’s spurs with the 
OSS. The yarn is cheerfully told, even 
if highly improbable and loaded with 
impossible characters. Matthews is given 
a do-or-die assignment to find MacDon- 
ald, and in the course of events meets a 
pretty socialite wife, a Pentagon flunky, 
a clever federal man named “J.” who is 
never around when he needs him, an 
eccentric middle-aged heiress, a lady 
Lost-Generation novelist who has hit the 
bottle, an evil little cripple who has 
been warped by a stay in Dachau, and 
many others. The sad part is that Mr. 
Miller seldom gets past the types to the 
individuals underneath. 

Mr. Miller’s writing is clean, straight 
and unpretentious, and he can be fun- 
ny when his hunted hero is forced to be 


guest speaker at a ladies garden club 
meeting. But otherwise the whole trou- 
ble might just be that the writer does 
not take his thrillers seriously enough. 
James W. Arno.ip 


Satan in Goray by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer. Noonday Press. 239 pp. 
$3. 


Game IN the seventeenth century 
in Poland, persecution burned, 
twisted and depopulated Goray, as it 
had many other Jewish villages. Despair 
claimed its bitter hold on those who 
crept back, and they looked forward 
only to the Messianic coming and the 
end of exile in this goy-infested world. 

There were tales to back their des- 
perate hopes, for a purported Messiah 
now lived who was moving East in tri- 
umph, and who would presently de- 
mand his rightful crown from the Sul- 
tan who ruled Israel. Why work? Why 
worry? Why even bother about the old 
moralities, the straight and narrow ways, 
the ancient rituals? This great soul from 
Smyrna, this Sabbatai Zevi, was about 
to deliver them! In vain did old Rabbi 
Benish warn of unreal hopes and slack 
ways, for did not the village new-comer, 
the ritual butcher Gedalia give them 
signs and miracles, and all manner of 
proof? Their inspired sooth-woman, the 
crippled Rechele, was being daily hon 
ored by otherwise inexplicable visite 
tions and prophetic dreams. 

So said the villagers, and when the 
old Rabbi no longer lived, and when 
from the East word came that Sabbatai 
Zevi had accepted the faith of the Sul 
tan, then surely the Jewish people had 
passed into some deep night of waiting 
that was neither to be resisted nor ques 
tioned, and Goray was completely turned 
over to Rechele and the Rabbi Gedalia 
who was by now her consort. 

But now finally, unmistakably, and 
not to be kept from the terrified town, 
a dybbuk, a minion of Satan himself, a 
hideously enchained soul, had come lit 
erally to dwell in the helpless Rechele. 

Satanic possession is a subject that is 
always more fascinating than pleasant, 
and in this tale Herr Sammael is not 
pictured as the Gothically amusing, it 
vertedly intellectual gentleman that he 
appears to be in, for instance, Thomas 
Mann’s Dr. Faustus. The monstrously 
repellent phenomenon that the dark ar 
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gel really is when he has captured a 
human soul is so powerful that it shocks 
the sick village back to sanity and to a 
desperate recourse to the ancient ritual 
of exorcism. These final scenes, with the 
hideous manifestations of the dybbuk, 
are here so realized that, to a lesser 
writer, they must have truly gone un- 
described. But not for Isaac Singer, a 
master story-teller writing in Yiddish 
(and poetically translated here) who 
has transformed some late-medieval reli- 
gious history into a stark, dark work that 
is like a gifted folk-carving burned black 
into ancient wood. 
LaverNE Gay 


Adam, Where Art Thou? by Hein- 
rich Boll. Translated by Mervyn 
Savill. Criterion Books. 176 pp. 


$3. 


_— TREATIES are signed, but wars 
rage on. From the battlefields they 
move to conference tables; in both 
arenas men’s lives are equally cheap. 
The war also lives on in the memoirs 
and novels and poems of the warriors 
themselves. From Germany comes an 
intense tale of war's waste and desola- 
tion. Heinrich Boll’s Adam, Where Art 
Thou? evokes the stark horror, the mass 
destruction of human life and spirit, the 
incredible terror that gripped the Ger- 
man army and people in their last days 
of defeat. 

Feinhals, the foot soldier, appears in 
most of the chapters. But he is neither 
protagonist nor antagonist, merely an- 
other pitiful victim of war's ruthless 
waste. At the bitter end, Feinhals is dis- 
charged from the fast dissolving German 
army. As he makes his way back to his 
home nestled in a small village that is 
utterly worthless both to conqueror and 
conquered, a desultory, pointless Ger- 
man shell falls on Feinhals’ home and 
snuffs out his life. It is war’s last ironic 
blow against the man who had cringed 
under its indignities and its abuse. 

One of Feinhals’ last memories is of 
llona, the Catholic Jewess whom he be- 
friended in a war-ravaged village. She 
never returned to their rendezvous be- 
cause together with her family she was 
herded into a cattle car and sent to a 
concentration camp. Here war's bestial- 
ity spirals to a high pitch of lunacy. 
llona is shot dead by a crazed command- 
ant who was provoked by the beauty of 
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her voice. It is as though he were de- 
stroying the last symbol of goodness and 
beauty. 

A threnody of frustration, Adam, 
Where Art Thou? depresses with its 
heavy weight of despair and futility. 
There is no gleam of hope, no promise 
of salvation. Indeed war is everything 
novelist Boll says it is. Perhaps it is good 
for the novelist to remind us of that 
stark truth from time to time. But there 
remain faith, hope and love. And these 
no war will ever destroy. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Winter's Tales | by Bryan Mac- 
Mahon, V. S. Pritchett, Frank 
O’Connor, Osbert Sitwell, L. P. 
Hartley, et al. St. Martin’s Press. 
364 pp. $3.75. 


I imc TITLE, Winter's Tales, has no con- 
- nection with the contents of this 
book, but rather heralds the collection 
as the first of a projected series of stories 
published in the winter time. Other vol- 
umes are to follow. 

Despite the assertion on the jacket 
that these “stories are too literary or un- 
usual in subject matter and technique 
for the taboos of the mass magazines,” 
many of them are reprints. V. S. Prit- 
chett’s “The Satisfactory,” an extraordi- 
nary analysis and identification of two 
appetites, appeared in The New Yorker. 
Osbert Sitwell’s “Follow M’Leader” is 
from Atlantic Monthly. Frank O’Con- 
nor'’s “The Genius,” the supposedly hu- 
morous story of an adolescent’s idea of 
sex, appeared in Mademoiselle. The 
story is really no funnier than growing 
up, a process made no more humorous 
by the adult witticisms of the writers of 
short-stories. Storm Jameson’s “The 
Mask” is a tragic little item with which 
to read oneself to sleep some nerve- 
wracked night. It appeared previously in 
Harper's. Bryan MacMahon brings to 
“The White Blackbird,” a selection from 
his The Red Petticoat, his usual gift of 
music in words. Other authors represent- 
ed are Kingsley Amis, William Cooper, 
Gerald Hanley, L. P. Hartley, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, Peter Towry and 
Frank Tuohy. 

It is not only difficult to review fairly 
a collection of short stories—it is also 
hard to read one. Mood succeeds mood 
too rapidly, and what can be said in all 
fairness of one story in the collection 
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cannot be said of its successor. For this 
reason, a “collection” of short stories 
really ought to have some source of 
unity if it is to have any advantage over 
a magazine. Winter's Tales I has no 
such unifying principle, and, as a result, 
the reader dashes from tragedy to whim- 
sy, from murder to a honeymoon, from 
sex to atomic energy, just by turning a 
page. The jacket boasts that here is a 
collection “to delight a wide variety of 
taste,” but obviously overlooks the fact 
that no one man is always able to sum- 
mon up “a wide variety of taste,” so that 
the book can only please some of the 
people some of the time and not one of 
the people all the time. 
]. T. McG torn, S.]. 


The Castle and the Ring by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. Kenedy. 280 pp. 
$3.75. 


he Castle and the Ring, is an extra- 

ordinarily beautiful story. It grew in 
Father Martindale's mind as he reflected 
on what could have happened to the 
gold the Virgin Mother accepted as trib- 
ute from the Magi. Being gold, and 
hence imperishable, it could be molded 
into a ring and made to symbolize the 
power of the Infinite, Who as its center, 
radiates His love for all Eternity. 

Having chosen his theme, the author 
—priest, hagiographer and talented story- 
teller—allows his imagination and intel- 
lect to fashion this eminently Christian 
novel. A tale neither wholly fact, nor 
wholly fiction, it concerns the ring as it 
affects the Medd family, who for cen- 
turies owned Medby Castle in northern 
England. The men and women belong- 
ing to this family of saints, sinners, the 
lukewarm and the mediocre, provide Fa- 
ther Martindale with the substance nec- 
essary to bind the natural, the preternat- 
ural, the true and the imagined in the 
legend of the castle and the ring. 

The story opens in 80 A.D. with the 
Romans beginning the development of 
Britain; it ends in 1950 with England 
again witnessing the birth of a new kind 
of civilization. Covering nearly 1900 
years and affording the author full use 
of his talents, there are many ideas to 
be grasped and many lessons to be 
learned in its reading, though they are 
gently told and lovingly given. 

The progress of the ring is related in 
brief dramatic sketches touching upon 
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the lives of numerous saints. Using this 
technique Father Martindale is able to 
advance his story rapidly. He writes as 
one at home in, and in love with, the 
history of the early Church. 

Of interest is the fact that the story 
becomes less compelling when modern 
man and fictitious characters become the 
main factors in continuing it. Could it 
be God’s saints are the most interesting 
beings of His creation? 

RoseLia Bircw 


Glenport, Illinois by Paul Darcy 
Boles. Macmillan. 424 pp. $4.50. 


{= is an attempt to bring a midwest- 
ern village to life through the history 
of the Grayleaf family from its arrival 
in the town in 1929. The story is pri- 
marily that of Tone Grayleaf, whose fa- 
ther, a philosophical baker's helper, buys 
a home in Glenport to escape Chicago's 
complexities. Closest friends of the Gray- 
leafs are the Fox family, headed by 
James, an English teacher. The fortunes 
of the two families are traced. through 
four episodes, laid in 1929, 1934, 1939 
and 1944, as Tone progresses from his 
grade school days to success as a jazz 
musician, to end as a G.I. in World 
War II. 

Paul Boles strives conscientiously for 
realism by the use of all the senses in 
description, and is sometimes success- 
ful in catching the purely physical as- 
pects of a scene; but his success with 
characterization and dialogue is less 
notable. His young people always seem 


Paul Darcy Boles: Solves” the 
problem by denying its existence 


a bit too mature; Tone’s romance at 
twelve would have seemed more plausi- 
ble at sixteen; his attitudes at sixteen 
and twenty-one likewise seem those of 
a more experienced person. Tone’s fa- 
ther is vaguely conceived as an Irish- 
man, but his turn of phrase and his 
philosophy bear little resemblance to 
those of any Irishman, living or dead. 
Sex is handled in an immoral but anti- 
septic manner; there is no need to in- 
troduce the problem of prostitution, 
since there is a sufficiency of “clean, de- 
cent” women of promiscuous tendencies 
to instruct our young hero. 

Mr. Boles has been acclaimed as a 
writer who extolls decency and good- 
ness, but he does so by basically dishon- 
est means, such as ignoring the fact that 
sexual promiscuity might possibly have 
disastrous results. He exemplifies that 
exasperating philosophy which solves 
the problem of compassion for sinners 
by denying the existence of sin. 

MarcueriteE GALLAGHER 


Valley of the Vines by Joy Packer. 
Lippincott. 315 pp. $3.75. 


F ect But also fiction, Valley of the 
Vines is real. According to its author, 
Lady Packer, the region lies beyond the 
Table Mountain, which stands in full 
view from the terrace of her home on 
the Cape Peninsula, South Africa. Its 
people are real and the drama enacted 
on this strip of land, known as Con 
stantia, is characteristic of present day 
realities; a struggle of the old order of 
gracious and graceful living against the 
encroachments of materialism. 

Grannie Con, the indomitable matti- 
arch, jealously stands guard over Dieu 
Donne, her ancestral home, against the 
rapacious designs of one Mr. Krifti, who 
alone of all the men in this drama of 
life carried no scars of war upon his 
body. “Mr. Krifti’s wounds were not 
visible; Mr. Krifti did not take his body 
into battle,” but neither does he win in 
this conflict with Grannie Con. He and 
Constantia de Valois were two drawn 
together by a mutual antagonism. 
Whenever he came into sight Grannie 
Con summoned all her wits as one sum 
mons a troupe of retainers. One never 
quite knew what Krifti would propose, 
but could always be sure that it would 
be something oily. 

Another conflict of far greater signif 
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cance than that waged by this Levan- 
tine, who had the trick of fingering a 
chaplet of amber or ivory, is that waged 
in the hearts and souls of the younger 
generation of Grannie’s household, Rox- 
ane, Thinus, Hal, Merle. Roxane, tht 
half-French war orphan, who shares all 
the joys but also all the anxieties of 
Grannie and Dieu Donne, is a lovely 
creature of fiction. Only Grannie knew 
her history, and Roxane would know it 
on her twenty-first birthday. 

That Roxane should love Hal Fair- 
mead is understandable, but that the 
author would have her love him as she 
does, when such love is no longer legiti- 
mate, is an unfortunate flaw. These epi- 
sodes of clandestine meetings spoil an 
otherwise fine story of courage, love and 
devotion. 

If, as Mr. Riley Hughes stated in a 
recent lecture, “the novelist of the fifties 
is battling for the conscience of the gen- 
eration of the fifties,” the clandestine 
meetings as portrayed here will make a 
somewhat smudgy case of conscience. It 
is unfortunate that a first novel, so well 
written, should have such obvious flaws. 

Sister M. Cexeste, O.P. 


The Slaughterhouse Informer by Ed- 
ward Hyams. Lippincott. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 


_ JACKET of this novel claims that it 
is “a ripping satire on our modern 
world in the vein of the early Evelyn 
Waugh.” This unhappy comparison does 
a disservice both to a famous literary 
form and to an honest writer, for it is 
tunning little risk to name The Slaugh- 
terhouse Informer as likely to be the 
worst book issued by a reputable pub- 
lisher in 1956. 

The plot turns on the decision by a 
group of English pseudo-intellectuals to 
convert a house paper for the meat pack- 
ing trade into a weekly for “angry peo- 
ple.” Their expressed intention (their 
unspoken desire is self-promotion) is to 
expose in “savage” articles the corruption 
and hypocrisy in the various areas of 
British life: the arts; the national secur- 
ity and defense program; Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations; the Government’s sup- 
port of science; the flourishing revival- 
type religion; and, with superlative fan- 
fare, the mass addiction to gambling and 
competitions. 

Unfortunately, the principals are as 
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bogus as the charlatanism they pretend 
to unmask. Their revelation, in a theme 
overly-ambitious and overly-familiar, is 
not disappointing but incredibly dull. 
Loutse Q. Garcan 


On Leave From Heaven by Abel 
Moreau. Translated by Flavian 
Frey, O.F.M. Franciscan Herald 
Press. 191 pp. $2.50. 


Te BRING a saint to life in a short bio- 
graphy can be difficult; yet a saint 
like Francis of Assisi has so much life 
and personality that writers seem always 
to enjoy writing about him. Abel 
Moreau may have enjoyed his book, too; 
it is doubtful that many of his readers 
will. This short series of incidents about 
Saint Francis cannot be treated as a bio- 
graphy, however. Rather, they make up a 
fantasy in which Francis asks leave from 
Heaven to come to earth—to France, his 
mother’s native land. He has rested too 
long; he wants to bring France back to 
God. 

As Francis resumes his friendship 
with birds and dogs, he settles down in 
a French village with a good-hearted but 
elderly and lazy priest. Francis, as a vis- 
iting friar, has conversations with all the 
types which a fiction-reader knows exist 
in such a town—the jealous bartender, 
the good-natured Scouts (organized into 
a troop by Francis himself), the pomp- 
ous banker, the skeptical doctor, the old 
woman left alone by her children. 

After two years, Francis returns to 
Heaven when all the townspeople have 
come back to God. Only the bishop and 
the pastor have guessed his true identity, 
but all love him. While it is only reason- 
able that they would all love the real 
Saint Francis if he returned to earth, 
Moreau’s re-creation of him is something 
else again. For Francis’ joy of living, he 
has substituted heavy-handed humor; for 
Francis’ gay child-likeness, there is child- 
ish patter; for Francis’ trustful sympathy, 
there is smug assurance for the sinners 
he meets. 

It is only fair to note that this type of 
book frequently suffers in translation. It 
must be kept light without becoming 
frivolous, and the true humor and mean- 
ing may not come through in the trans- 
lation. Although the book is obviously a 


labor of love, it is a disappointment. 
Peccy SULLIVAN 








New Books from 


Our Spring List 


What Faith Means 
to a “Detrocked” Priest 


A SHEPHERD 
WITHOUT SHEEP 
By E. Boyd Barrett 


From his own personal experience the 
author tells you what life holds for the 
priest who has left his duties without 
proper permission. You learn of his suf- 
ferings and heartaches, of the comfort 
and staying power he has found in a 
faith that was sorely tested. $2.75 











You Are Present 
During the Passion 


THE HOURS OF 
THE PASSION 


By Jude Mead, C.P. 


The author draws you into the scenes of 
Christ’s agony to give you an eyewitness 
view and feeling of what took place. 
Graphically he recreates the Passion, 
hour by hour, and depicts in all its hor- 
ror the malice of man’s sins. Illustrated. 


$2.85 








Spiritual Thought for Every Day 


IN HIM WE LIVE 
By Albert P. McGrann, O.M_I. 


Page-a-day book of spiritual reflections 
for the entire year to help you face the 
martyrdom of daily routine with a cour- 
age rooted in a lively faith. Easy to read 
and marked by practicality. $3.45 








RULES FOR THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By Rev. Joseph G. Trevino 


Explanation and application of eighteen 
rules considered by masters of ascetical 
and mystical theology as fundamental to 
progress in the spiritual life. Presented 
clearly and simply. $3.50 





At Your Book Store 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
401 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





| ie EARLY winter has brought forth 
a host of good mystery stories. Among 
the best—and this is the only one men- 
tioned here this month which is recom- 
mended for teenagers as well as for adult 
readers — is THE BROKEN SHIELD, 
Ben Bernison’s latest saga of the Massa- 
chusetts State Police and its rookie 
trooper Ralph Lindsey. While this writ- 
er’s characters tend to be over-simplified, 
the book crackles with authentic action 
and reflects a sound sense of values 
which makes for refreshingly wholesome 
as well as entertaining reading (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.75). 

For parish libraries which open their 
shelves to the admittedly light field of 
crime fiction, the following few books 
should prove suitable and popular with 
mystery fans. An exceptionally fine ad- 
venture story reminiscent of John Bu- 
chan’s best is a first novel written by 
Bernard Fergusson, THE RARE: AD- 
VENTURE (Rinehart, $2.75). Colonel 
Allan Larg and his wife Mollie went on 
vacation to Tunisia to trace their cou- 
sins, descendants of a common forebear 
who had settled there a hundred years 
before. How they became involved in a 
highly charged political situation as well 
as in a complicated family feud provides 
a fascinating -plot and an exotic back- 
ground for a book which will surely be 
considered for the Edgar award for the 
best maiden mystery novel of the year. 

A DYING FALL is the second of 
Henry Wade's books to appear in Mac- 
millan’s Murder Revisited series, and is 
a thoroughly satisfactory English mys- 
tery. The author leisurely explores an 
intricate and absorbing pattern of rela- 
tionships among Charles Rathlyn, an 
impoverished gentleman, his wealthy 
wife who dies following an unexplained 
fall downstairs, the detective who be- 
lieves her husband pushed her, and a 
number of well-drawn lesser characters 
(Macmillan, $2.75). 

Agatha Christie’s newest book, HICK- 
ORY DICKORY DEATH, describes 
some unpleasant thefts in a boarding 
house with a clientele of students. Her- 
cule Poirot is his usual elegant self and 
makes admirable sense out of a tangled 
mass of apparently unrelated clues 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00). 

Two final suggestions for Catholic 
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By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


libraries have both been surpassed in 
skill by previous books of their authors, 
but are nevertheless lively and enter- 
taining: THE LISTENING EYE, by 
Patricia Wentworth (Lippincott, $2.75), 
in which that indomitable Victorian, 
Miss Maud Silver, interests herself in a 
planned murder which one of the char- 
acters reads from the lips of another, 
and ENOUGH TO KILL A HORSE, 
by E. X. Ferrars (Doubleday, $2.75), a 
study of involved romantic relationships 
which culminate in murder by poison. 


f IRST among recent mysteries in which 
the adult crime fan will, I think, be 
interested is a fast-paced, sophisticated 
story of intrigue in Pakistan by Char- 
lotte Jay, whose previous novels, Beat 
Not the Bones and The Fugitive Eye 
are among the choicest current mys- 
teries. In THE YELLOW TURBAN 
(Harpers, $2.75), Miss Jay, now a resi- 
dent of Pakistan, re-creates the exotic 
atmosphere of the Orient with a sym- 
pathetic as well as skillful hand, and al- 
most smothers her story with the lush- 
ness of the background. Although this 
is one of the outstanding mysteries of 
the year, it is not recommended unre- 
servedly because of the remarkable flex- 
ibility of the heroine’s moral code. 
The Lockridges have come up with 
another well-written and palatable story 
of Captain Heimrich and the handful of 
guests who are marooned with a mur- 
derer during a blizzard, LET DEAD 
ENOUGH ALONE (Lippincott, 
$2.75). These authors are also the edi- 
tors of this year’s collection of short 
stories by the Mystery Writers of Amer- 
ica, and under the title CRIME BY 
TWO have gathered a varied and in- 
teresting group of tales in which the 


detection is shared by two individuals 
CLippincott, $3.00). Another notewor- 
thy collection of short stories is by Philip 
MacDonald CTHE MAN OUT OF 
THE RAIN, Doubleday, $2.75). Some 
of the tales told here can rank with the 
best crime fiction, particularly “Dream 
No More” and “His Mother's Eyes.” 

Under the Dodd, Mead Red Badge 
label two above-average mysteries have 
been published recently. ALL 
THROUGH THE NIGHT, by Whit 
Masterson ($2.75), is an underplayed, 
Dragnet-like account of the kidnapping 
of a police officer's daughter by a sex 
criminal. The blow-by-blow account of 
police activity during the manhunt 
builds up almost unbearable suspense. 
In contrast, THE BECKONING 
DREAM, by Evelyn Berckman ($2.75), 
follows the fortunes of three people 
whose murder of their stepmother went 
unknown for many years, until an avari- 
cious niece suspected it and began to 
blackmail them. This book is distin- 
guished by plausible characterization 
which makes more acceptable a rather 
implausible plot. 

Simenon, long a favorite writer of 
this reviewer, has done his usual cred- 
itable job in INSPECTOR MAIGRET 
AND THE DEAD GIRL CDoubleday, 
$2.75.) in which Maigret and Lognon 
resume their life-long rivalry as each 
strives in his own way to identify a 
young murdered girl, but he disappoints 
in THE FUGITIVE (Doubleday, 
$2.95.) by describing in far too explicit 
detail the real and fancied indecencies 
which warp the mind of his major char- 
acter. While Elie, the physically and 
emotionally crippled protagonist of this 
story, may be a chronic keyhole peeper, 
the readers are not, a fact for which 
Simenon makes no allowance. 

The introduction of new evidence in 
the final chapter mars an otherwise well- 
written story in the Murder Revisited 
series, THE JURY DISAGREE, by 
George Goodchild and Beckhofer Rob 
erts (Macmillan, $2.75). Not nearly so 
good a book as the authors’ last selec 
tion in this group, The Dear Old Ger 
tleman, this account of the trial of a 
man for the murder of his wife is 9 
finely worked out that a deus ex machina 
has to be introduced to set all right. 
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Played by Ear by Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. Loyola University Press. 400 
pp. $4. 


— BOOK is warm and human. Gay, 
too. And there’s a deal of wisdom in 
it, the wisdom that came to Father Dan- 
iel A. Lord, noted Jesuit, in his extra- 
ordinarily busy and many-sided life. 

What the book is about: 

“Cancer is a kindly warning, but a 
very definite one,” writes Father Lord. 
“And when God’s gentle sentence was 
passed and announced by the doctors, 
as a sympathetic jury, | thought instant- 
ly of writing of the goodness and zest 
and joy of the years. It is thus I write. 

“If, instead [of a straightaway auto- 
biography] I wrote to the kind friends 
who had asked me to tell them about 
myself, what life has meant to me, what 
God has done for me, what friends have 
given me, what life in retrospect seems 
to mean, I could write informally, eas- 
ily, as 1 have written in the thousands 
of letters I have dashed off.” 

So in the weeks before his death in 
January, 1955, he wrote to that outline. 

Father Lord was born in Chicago, 
April 23, 1888. His father was a grocery 
store manager, the son of a minister of 
the Dutch Reformed church. The Lord 
family had been in America since colo- 
nial times. 

Lord’s mother was of Irish ancestry. 
Despite little formal education she was 
reading her son Shakespeare in his pre- 
school days. He was given piano lessons 
at five and dancing lessons, including 
the buck and wing, not too much later. 
And these things worked into his life 
as a Jesuit. 

Dan Lord’s childhood was a happy 
one. His mother ruled him and his in- 
valid brother and her husband, but she 
tuled with love as well as with shrewd- 
ness, , 

The second great influence in Lord’s 
life was that of his grandfather, who was 
a physician as well as clergyman. In 
memorable trips to the Chicago World’s 
Fair, he aroused a curiosity in his grand- 
child that stayed with Dan Lord 
throughout life. 

At St. Ignatius high school, Lord met 
the third influence of his life—the re- 
doubtable Claude J. Pernin, S.J., then 


a scholastic. Pernin communicated his 
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Daniel A. Lord: “’Zest and joy’’ 


own great love for books to Lord and 
his fellows, roused in them the desire 
to write, taught them skill and discrimi- 
nation. 

So Lord wrote, played the piano, sang 
and danced his way through high school 
and college at St. Ignatius. In addition 
to some desultory studying, he was ac- 
tive in producing college and parish 
plays and musicals. He enjoyed the 
company of men and girls his own age. 

Then one day—“ ‘Looks to me as if I 
was doomed to be a Jesuit.’ I was neither 
grateful nor glad. That came later.” 

An elder Jesuit, after seeing Lord in 
a parish play, reported back to Pernin: 
“Any thought you had of that young 
man becoming a Jesuit, you might as 
well give up. If you had seen his show, 
you would. Throughout the thing he 
danced with girls.” 

But off to the Florissant novitiate 
went Lord. And enjoyed the rigors of 
life there. Including a six month stint 
as barber to his fellow novices. 

In telling of his happiness as a Jesuit, 
Father Lord tells how he had no diff- 
culty turning down two offers. One 
from Cecil B. de Mille for a movie pro- 
ducing career, another from Bishop 
Francis Clement Kelley, that he become 
his auxiliary as bishop of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. 

While still a scholastic Lord began to 
make his mark at St. Louis university— 
producing plays, setting up lecture se- 
ries for nuns and brothers, writing “Arm- 


chair Philosophy,” starting the college 
newspaper and the school’s first student 
council. 

In those years he was given a tem- 
porary assignment to the sodality office 
and its publication, The Queen’s Work, 
forerunner to what was to become his 
life’s base of widespread operations. 

Father Lord tells the story, for the first 
time publicly, he says, of how he came 
to write the so-called Hays code for the 
motion picture industry. This on invita- 
tion of Cardinal Mundelein after some 
spade work by Father Dinneen, a fellow 
Jesuit, and Martin Quigley, publisher 
of motion picture magazines. And with 
the aid of the investment bankers. 

Out of this and some collateral efforts, 
for which Father Lord claims no credit, 
came the Legion of Decency, some ac- 
tivity by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, the 
weapon of boycott and the enforcement 
of the code. 

In a lively chapter, the one I enjoyed 
most, Father Lord discusses his phi- 
losophy of writing. Some of our fellow 
Catholics were wont to eye critically the 
vast Lord output. 

Father Lord says his writing was “al- 
ways in the hope of advancing some 
work that seemed important.” The mo- 
ney from his writing went to build Our 
Lady’s sodality. In his novitiate and sem- 
inary days, Father Lord had trained 
himself to seize every spare moment for 
writing. Hence much of his writing was 
done on long train journeys. He wrote 
always from a prepared outline. And 
many of the numerous pamphlets had 
served earlier as lectures. 

With a hint of a sigh, Father Lord 
says: “I have never written, for long, 
long years, just to please myself. Per- 
haps that is why I am not an artist.” 

Maybe not an artist but, in my book, 
sufficiently the craftsman that I'd like to 
see every newspaper reporter, every as- 
piring young writer in our land, read 
what Father Lord has to say of writing. 
He was a great craftsman and a great 
human being. 

Crem LANE 


Henry Adams by Elizabeth Steven- 
son. Macmillan. 425 pp. $6. 


|= Is in some ways an exasperating 
book. Overloaded with tightly com- 
pressed narrative which frankly becomes 
tedious because it does little to further 
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the main purpose of presenting Henry 
Adams, the man, the book fails almost 
entirely to show any positive side to his 
character. 

In fact, Henry Adams is incredible, 
literally, when all is done. It is impos- 
sible that the man presented here, al- 
most completely negative except for 
nearly insane pride (which is made to 
appear as the sole reason why he ever 
did anything at all, including writing), 
could ever have attained the recognition, 
or the social acceptance that we know 
the historical Henry Adams did achieve, 
and for which he is still worth remem- 
bering. 

He is shown as completely without 
any sense of responsibility, or any con- 
sideration for anybody but himself. His 
desire to mold and control the political 
thought of his time, without seeking the 
political responsibility which should nor- 
mally have been his natural sphere, adds 
to the unfortunate impression that he 
was nothing but an empty-headed and 
conceited busybody—which is hard to be- 
lieve. 

The book nowhere alleges serious mo- 
ral failing, and yet it makes Adams out 
a cad on several occasions; secretive, 
cynical and ignorant of any real mean- 
ing in existence. Nowhere is there the 
slightest suggestion that he had even one 
admirable, attractive or endearing qual- 
ity: nowhere, either, do we find that he 
was disliked -or ostracized in any society 
in which he appeared. His marriage 
gave neither himself nor his wife any- 
thing upon which they might have de- 
veloped something better in themselves, 
and in the end his wife committed sui- 
cide. 

In 1918, at the age of eighty, his su- 
perficial cleverness allowed him to say: 
“I need badly to find one man in his- 
tory to admire.” And again: “I am in 
peril of turning Christian.” If this was 
his serious estimate of the sum total of 
human experience, it speaks sadly for 
Adams as historian, and still worse for 
him as a human being. 

J. Merepirx Tatron 


Bugles and a Tiger by John Masters. 
Viking. 312 pp. $3.95. 


Jom Masters has the one essential 
quality of the fiction writer: he en- 
joys telling a story. Bugles and a Tiger 
is a volume of chatty reminiscences of 
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Masters’ experiences as cadet and ofhcer 
in the Indian Army, and in their un- 
pretentious way they do more to reveal 
life in India than would huge tomes of 
history. Of course, they reveal a great 
deal consciously, but no writer can go 
very far without exposing a long pic- 
ture of himself, his organization, his peo- 
ple. This is true of Mr. Masters. 

The author has a blunt way of phras- 
ing things: “I had had very little to do 
with generals and, like most of my gen- 
eration, believed they were so old as to 
be practically dead on their feet and so 
stupid they were lucky not to be in men- 
tal hospitals.” He tells many stories 
about his cadet days with a grim sort of 
humor: “In the days when King George 
V’s third son was a GC, he was not yet 
Duke of Gloucester, but plain Prince 
Henry. There was a story that an exas- 
perated sergeant had bawled at him, 
‘Mr. Prince ’Enry, sir, if I was your fa- 
ther, I’'d—’ A pause while the sergeant 
realized he could hardly, speaking of 
his sovereign, finish with the traditional 
words, ‘I’d shoot meself.’ Instead, he 
bawled, ‘I’d habdicate, sir!’” 

There are occasional references to the 
writer's family, but most of the story is 
autobiography in a loose chronological 
order. It draws a very penetrating pic- 
ture of the writer. He is shown as some- 
what unimaginative, a good worker, a 
steady disciplinarian, well equipped with 
information about India Chis father had 
been in the India service before him), 
and with an inflexible will to get along. 
Politics are left out, and comments on 
social, educational and commercial con- 
ditions are limited to remarks as the 


John Masters: In the India service 


stories go along. There is a tremendous 
fund of anecdotes. Anyone looking for 
a book as sensitive, as intimate, as Chris- 
tine Weston’s Indigo will be disappoint- 
ed, but still this volume tells much about 
India and even more about the British. 
It is always interesting and one feels cer- 
tain that the author enjoyed writing it. 
That is always a good sign with a book. 
L. V. Jacks 


Garlic for Pegasus by Wilfred P. 
Schoenberg, S.J. Newman. 213 
pp. $3.50. 


[* MYTHOLOGY Pegasus is a winged 
horse credited with carrying poets to 
wherever the muses abide. The contents 
of this book, however, inform us not at 
all of a flying horse. Father Schoenberg's 
interesting volume is the story of a Jesuit 
Brother, 2 Portuguese, Benito de Goes, 
who, fifty years after the death of St. 
Francis Xavier, traveled overland more 
than 3000 miles from Goa, India, to 
Suchou, China, to report to his superiors 
on what might remain of Xavier's mis- 
sionary work, and to discover if Cathay 
and China were different countries or 
the same. 

Brother Benito was primarily an ad- 
venturer, becoming a soldier in the Por 
tuguese colonial army at the age of 
eighteen. After three years service he 
requested and obtained his discharge at 
Goa in India. Within a few months he 
was accepted as a candidate for the 
Brotherhood but left the Jesuit Order at 
the end of his novitiate. Restless and un- 
decided “for two long years he followed 
the caravan routes up and down the 
Orient” visiting Persia, Arabia and Cey- 
lon. Disillusioned, he returned to the 
novitiate at Goa, sought re-admission a 
a Brother and was accepted. The year 
was 1588; he was then twenty-five. 

Most of the pagan sects at that time 
were in agreement upon one thing- 
hatred of Christianity. This necessitated 
that Brother Benito assume a disguise 
when he was named for the journey to 
China. He posed as a Persian merchant, 
darkening his hair and skin and grow 
ing a long beard. Delays of weeks and 
even months at various villages and 
towns extended his journey to over three 
years and he was stricken with a fatal 
illness at Suchou, 500 miles from his 
goal, Peking. 

As a Religious Brother, Benito wa 
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unique, since his short life of forty years 
was almost completely separated from 
the direct influence of his Community. 
He was sustained by, and owed his per- 
severance to, his zeal for carrying the 
Gospel to the farthest ends of the earth. 
BroTHER Finsarr Buck .ey, C.S.C. 


The Life of Rudyard Kipling by C. 
E. Carrington. Doubleday. 433 
pp. $5.50. 


- THE YEAR 1889, Rudyard Kipling set 
sail for England from India, where 
he had been born of English parents 
some twenty-four years before. Under 
his right arm he clutched a packet of 
papers. The following year these bulky 
papers were published. Practically over- 
night he became a literary success. 

At the time, however, critics suggest- 
ed that the neophyte lacked staying- 
power, that he was just “a comet of the 
season.” Obviously their judgment was 
faulty. For he went on to write five ro- 
mances, more than 200 short stories, 
over 1,000 pages of verse, and several 
miscellaneous volumes: all of which sold 
widely. Even today, almost twenty years 
after his death, his works are still being 
read. Few contemporary authors have 
had Kipling’s perennial popularity. 

Without justification, one carping 
critic recently referred to Kipling as 
“the forgotten man of English letters.” 
Critics may tend to forget Kipling, but 
his books still sell. He may not be quite 
fashionable, yet he is read. Objective 
evaluation indicates that he is as under- 
praised now as he was once overpraised. 

Max Beerbohm’s cutting cartoon of 
Kipling as an irate little man, helmeted 
and spectacled, blowing a tin trumpet 
while waving a Union Jack and danc- 
ing about wildly, has made an indelible 
mark on the minds of most critics. Ac- 
cordingly, they have disparaged his im- 
perialistic philosophy and damned his 
literary endeavors. But the question of 
why Kipling is still a much-read-novelist 
and popular poet remains. 

What is the secret of his appeal? 
What kind of man could evoke love or 
hate, or love and hate together, in al- 
most every reader? This authorized biog- 
raphy holds many answers. Inasmuch as 
Kipling’s surviving daughter, Mrs. 
George Bambridge, entrusted the family 
papers to Mr. Carrington, many signifi- 
cant aspects of Kipling’s life never be- 
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Rudyard Kipling: ‘‘Underpraised now as he was once overpraised”’ 


fore published are found in this stimu- 
lating study. The Life of Rudyard Kip- 
ling has but one minor defect—excessive 
adulation. 

Georce A. CEevasco 


Milou’s Daughter, Madeleine by 
Mrs. Robert Henrey. Dutton. 252 
pp. $3.50. 


— THE MANY portraits set up 
within the framework of Mrs. 
Henrey’s lengthy autobiography (the 
present book is the fifth in the series), 
none has been more beautifully realized 
or lovingly sketched than that of the 
author’s father, Milou Gal. Readers who 
still remember The Little Madeleine 
with pleasure will recall this awkward, 
unsuccessful man from the Midi, whose 
improvidence was less attributable to 
any inherent characteristic than to the 
harsh circumstance of his life as a fac- 


tory hand in Paris. He died in early 
middle age, pathetically conscious of his 
failure, leaving a withdrawn, embittered 
widow and a daughter whose outgoing 
nature, imagination and inquisitiveness 
found their eventual and logical outlet 
in writing. 

Milou was born in the Grand’ Combe, 
a drab mining village in the south of 
France which the author herself visited 
as a child; in later life he did military 
service in the cavalry at fabulous Nice. 
With these contrasting towns as the 
twin goals of her sentimental journey, 
Mrs. Henrey ranges leisurely inland 
and along the southern coast; strolling 
through ancient streets of myriad charm 
and gradating color, she recaptures 
much of what her father had to tell of 
these sunburnt provinces and becomes a 
uniquely unconventional guide in her 
own right. 

Publicity and itinerant Hollywood 
cameramen to the contrary, not all of 
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the Cote d’Azur or southern France has 
been given over to pleasure-seeking tour- 
ists. This is a region that has known 
the influence of eaflier races and earlier 
civilizations, where even Nice has its 
“old town” with its people who stub- 
bornly resist the encroachments of the 
twentieth century. Mrs. Henrey knows 
both its past and its present and blends 
the old with the new impartially and 
skilifully. Since her interest in places is 
inevitably outweighed by her interest in 
people, she presents us with yet another 
memorable cast of characters. 

Though the book itself is probably 
the least substantial of the series, the 
curiously endearing qualities of Mrs. 
Henrey’s gifts as a writer are nowhere 
more in evidence than in Milow’s 
Daughter, Madeleine.. She is uncon- 
cerned with stylistic effects, yet her 
prose faithfully records and conveys the 
shifting patterns of experience and the 
colors of life. Her eye is keen and sharp- 
ly appraising, yet she has immense sym- 
pathy and warmth. Here is an irresisti- 
ble and very personal version of la 
recerche du temps perdu of which one 
never tires. 

GERTRUDE COLLINS 


Longfellow by Edward Wager- 
knecht. Longmans, Green. 370 
pp. $6. 


” THIS SOBER, fluent and authoritative 
work, Professor Wagenknecht has 
given us a long-awaited re-evaluation of 
the beloved New England romantic 
poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Steady above the fading, panicky cries 
of earlier critics, the voice of the biog- 
rapher gives reassurance to the affection 
of everyone who has ever memorized 
Longfellow as a child. The stately, yel- 
low colonial manse on Brattle Street in 
Cambridge still stands, and in it echo 
still the wonderment and laughter of 
visiting children. This biographical work 
gives emphasis to the symbol of the yel- 
low mansion, which, like the poems, has 
survived snobbery now grown old. 

“Between the dark and the daylight” 
of Longfellow’s poetic reputation, Pro- 
fessor Wagenknecht also shows the 
poet’s imposing stature as a critic and 
teacher. He shows, too, the depth of his 
humanity. 

Because of his own conviction, Long- 


fellow preferred Schiller to Goethe: 
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“The poet should be close to the heart 
of humanity, writing not only for ‘the 
few who think,’ but also for ‘the many 
who feel.’” Again, as scholar-teacher at 
both Bowdoin and Harvard, he ex- 
pressed a credo for pedagogues which is 
a model in the humanistic tradition: 

I regard the profession of a teacher in a far 
more noble and elevated point of view than 
many do. I cannot help believing that he 
who bends in the right direction the pliant 
disposition of the young and trains up the 
ductile mind to a vigorous and healthy 
growth, does something for the welfare of 
his country and something for the great in- 
terests of humanity. 

As a poet, too, Longfellow contributed 
to the “vigorous and healthy growth” of 
the minds of his child readers. The elo- 
quent recitation of “Hiawatha,” present- 
ed recently as a background for a TV 
movie, convincingly expressed the re- 
current dynamism of the poem. And the 
strains, pleasing to the child, are still 
witching to the adult. 

If Longfellow went to sentimental ex- 
cess at times, if his rhythms in some of 
the long poems seem monotonous and 
waltz-like, and if he refused to pay for- 
mal devoir to a more fashionable poetic 
cult, such as Emerson’s transcendental- 
ists, there is yet the child-mood-magic of 
“brave Alice and laughing Allegra” to 
commend him. Not since Longfellow 
has a poet provided the verbal lift for 
the care-weary with lines like: 

. . . the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day, 


Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away. 


The powerful sadness of standing on 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, from a photo- 
graph taken about 1868 by Julia Cameron 


a bridge at midnight and the gusty 
sweep of Paul Revere’s midnight ride 
have continued to commend the past 
while the words of many of his critics 
have fallen into dust. 

Cheers for a book which will awaken 
in the hearts of adults an eternally child- 
like regard for the songs and verse tales 
of the venerable bard from the banks of 
the Charles. 

Sr. Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. 


Robert Benchley by Nathaniel 
Benchley. McGraw-Hill. 258 pp. 
$3.95. 


[" HAS BEEN ten years since the death 
of Robert Benchley. The thought of 
generations growing up without being 
exposed to his brand of humor is not 
comforting. As one of the currently pop- 
ular TV comedians might put it, “You 
can’t hardly get that kind no more.” And 
that will be the lament of anyone who 
reads this biography written by his son. 
Drawn partly from diaries, private pa- 
pers and supplemented by the memories 
of those who knew and loved him, this 
book presents a warm, nostalgic portrait 
of an increasingly rare breed amviug this 
type of entertainer—a man whc didn't 
need the risque or sheer buffoonery for 
getting laughs and a man who went out 
of his way to avoid hurting people’s feel- 
ings in life as well as in laughs. 
Robert, as his son elects to call him 
here, compiled an enviable record. Apart 
from the laughter he gave to millions in 
personal appearances on the stage and 
in USO shows, there were a dozen 
books (three additional volumes were 
edited posthumously) and some forty- 
odd movie shorts between 1928 and 1945 
to his credit. Still, he was greatly dis- 
appointed in himself. His longing, and 
apparently a not so secret one, was to 
do serious writing. But to his everlasting 
frustration it was the light, casual pieces 
that came out easier. Nor were the light 
articles especially “easy.” Robert was a 
“bleeder” as it is called in the trade. 
Oftentimes there were hours spent sit- 
ting at the typewriter with just the word 
“The” spelled out at the top of the page. 
He detested deadlines and editors found 
it necessary to send messengers to his 
apartment with instructions not to let 
Benchley out of their sight until they 
had the copy. Needless to say he found 
ingenious ways to out-wit them. 
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Besides giving us many chuckles over 
the acts and exploits of Bob Benchley 
here and abroad, the author also does a 
good job of filling in the background of 
his father’s day; there’s the famous Al- 
gonquin Round Table group of which 
Robert was a member, the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case in which Robert had a 
part, the old publications like Vanity 
Fair and Life (before Henry Luce 
bought the title) on which Robert 
worked or to which he contributed, and 
some comments on the roaring, irrespon- 
sible twenties. Nor does the author neg- 
lect the lean times. It is a well-told and 
all too brief biography. 

Georce A. Woops 


The Life of St. Louis by John of 
Joinville. Translated by Rene 
Hague, from text edited by Na- 
talis De Wailly. Sheed and Ward. 
302 pp. $3.75. 


_ OF JornviLLE’s Life of St. Louis 
is the third volume of the Makers 


| of Christendom series, edited by Chris- 


topher Dawson. The biography, delight- 
ful in its appraisal of Louis IX, King of 
France, is equally charming in its rev- 
dations of the author himself who was 
not only Louis’ seneschal of Champagne 
but also his intimate, personal friend. 
An eye-witness and participant in the 
King’s first pilgrimage against the Mos- 
lem, Joinville points up the chivalry of 
France in action, notes the weaknesses 
and failures of the Christian knights as 
well as the good points of the enemy, 
and describes with careful, vivid detail 
the methods of warfare of the Moslem 
at grips with the armed crusading forces 
of Christendom. 

From the very outset, the reader ap- 
pteciates the intellectual honesty and in- 
tegrity of John of Joinville who closes 
his book with the simple and forthright 
assertion : 

I wish all to know that I have put in this 


book a great part of the deeds of our holy ~ 


king which I saw and heard myself and a 
great part of his deeds which I found in a 
French book and which I have written in 
my own. This I tell you, that those who 
hear this book may have full confidence in 
that part of it which in every truth I saw 
and heard myself; I cannot be your warrant 
for the truth of the rest that is written in 
it, since that I did not see or hear myself. 


The biography is rich in human inter- 
ést, colorful in its revealing details and 
at times dramatic in its narration of epi- 
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Psychosomatic medicine*from 
ancient Babylonia to the present 


MIND AND BODY 


| 
by Pedro L. Entralgo 


The forgotten history of psychology—revealing how medicine has 
always been consciously or unconsciously concerned with the pa- 
tient’s mind as well as his body, with the person as well as with 
his illness. The evolution of psychosomatic thought from its 
earliest beginnings, throughout the early Christian period, and 


Faith, Reason, and Modern Psychiatry 
Ed. by Francis J. Bracetanp, M.D. How reason 
and psychiatry can work together to help liberate 
the spirit of man. Foreword by John LaFarge. 


Pastoral Psychology in Practice 
By W11BaLp Demat, O.S.B. A systematic hand- 
book, with special attention to what is required 
of those engaged in pastoral care of the emotion- 


Psychoanalysis Today 
By Acostino Gemetu, O.F.M., M.D. A long- 
needed statement of the Catholic approach to 
Freud, Jung, and their followers. By the Chairman 
of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 


Psychiatry for Priests 
By Herman Dossetstein, M.D. A practical 
guide to the recognition of psychoses and to coun- 
seling the mentally ill. $3.00 





Coming in February, $3.50 


$6.00 





$4.00 


$2.95 





sode and characterization. Deservedly it 
has been the popular history of St. 
Louis, a favorite of scholar and general 
reader alike. As Joinville’s hero, St. Louis 
is presented with charming dignity and 
grace, and episodes illustrative of his 
geniality, his prudence, his justice, his 
piety, and his charity are aptly sprinkled 


throughout the narrative. Indirectly Join- 
ville sketches himself, and the reader 
thoroughly enjoys the glimpses of his 
own genuine piety, his forthrightness in 
act and speech, his courage, his com- 
mon-sense and his impeccable honesty. 
Rene Hague, who has translated the 
Life from the text of Natalis De Wailly, 
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has enriched his work by generous and 
scholarly footnotes which are explana- 
tory of the period. In this manner, he 
has established an excellent background 
for the Crusades in which Louis played 
so vital a part. He includes, also, in the 
Appendix, the translation of five other 
documents relevant to the text: “The 
Credo,” “A Letter of John, Lord of 
Joinville to King Louis X,” the “Epi- 
taph” of Joinville, “The Letter of John 
Sarrasin” and St. Louis’ “Letter Con- 
cerning His Expedition to Egypt, His 
Captivity, and His Release.” 
SistER Mary Amprose, B.V.M. 


St. Anne, Grandmother of Our Sa- 


viour by Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
Messner. 189 pp. $5. 


[= work is a tribute of love to a 
grandmother, who, says the author, 
“seems closer to Christ than any other 
saint, and closer to us even than the 
Blessed Mother” whose Immaculate 
Conception and extraordinary preroga- 
tives “set her apart from other human 
beings,” whereas St. Anne was “a hu- 
man being . . . like any other.” Yet, be- 
cause she is “so to speak the bridge be- 
tween the Old Law and the New Testa- 
ment,” the grandmother of Jesus de- 
serves to be highly honored by all the 
faithful. 

In the Oriental Church the cult of 
St. Anne “goes back a long way,” where- 
as in the West it flourished from the 
Middle Ages to our times. The founda- 
tion for this cult rests, not on the Gos- 
pels, in which we find nothing concern- 
ing the parents of Mary, but on early 
apocryphal literature: the Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary, Pseudo-Matthew and 
the Protoevangelium of James. The lat- 
ter was written about the middle of the 
second century to supply plausible de- 
tails omitted by the inspired Evangelists. 
The other two came into existence in 
the fourth century or later and seem to 
be enlargements of the former work. 

Since nothing else exists from which 
a biography of St. Anne can be drawn, 
the author freely quotes these sources 
and makes her comments on them. She 
does this all the more willingly, because 
the Protoevangelium enjoyed consider- 
able prestige in the Oriental Church, al- 
though it was rejected by the Western 
Fathers. For some of the details, the 
author is indebted to The Golden Leg- 
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Illustration from “St. Anne” 
Medieval statue of St. Anne holding the 


Virgin and the Virgin holding the Christ 
Child, in the Cathedral at Avila, Spain 


end of Blessed Jacques de Voragines, an 
artistically composed book of devotion, 
written in the thirteenth century. 

The second section of the book sets 
forth the’ author's personal observations 
on the cult of St. Anne. They include: 
the early history and present status of 
St. Anne’s Well at Buxton in Derby- 
shire, England; the origin of the shrine 
at Beaupre, in the Province of Quebec, 
and how through the years this became 
“St. Anne’s most famous shrine on the 
North American continent”; a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Ste. Anne d’Aurey, 
“the most famous in Europe”; and the 
increasing devotion to St. Anne in New 
Orleans and other parts of Louisiana. 
The section closes with reports sent to 
the author by missionaries from Basuto- 
land, Africa, and Fujieda, Japan. The 
third section has a selection of fifteen 
hymns and poems honoring the saint. 
Accompanying the text are thirty - six 
illustrations of paintings, statues, shrines 
and processions. The book is beautifully 
printed. 


Henry WitiMerine, S.J. 


The Pope, A Portrait from Life by 
Constantine, Prince of Bavaria, 
Translated by Diana Pyke. Roy. 
307 pp. $4. 


yaa A Holy Year pilgrimage from 
Munich to Rome, an old woman 
who, as the wife of an important State 
official, had known Pius XII when he 
was Monsignor Pacelli, Nuncio in Ber- 
lin, told this story at the insistence of 
her fellow-pilgrims: 

“‘Late one evening in the Konigin- 
strasse just by the English Garden, | 
saw a slender figure, like a shadow, 
ahead of me. It was still light enough 
for me to realize that the nocturnal wan- 
derer was eating cherries out of a paper 
bag he was carrying. As he strode con- 
tentedly along he began to take aim 
with the cherry stones at the trees in 
the park. When the paper bag was 
empty he tried doing balancing-exercises 
on the kerb. I overtook the figure and 
recognized the Nuncio, Monsignor Pa 
celli.’ 

“The passengers journeying to Rome, 
to an Audience with the Holy Father, 
were amazed. “We never thought of the 
Holy Father from that angle,’ one of 
them said. ‘Practising taking aim with 
cherry stones... !’” 

The above anecdote is given because 
it serves, in itself, as a review of this of- 
beat biography of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. It illustrates the use which 
the author makes of anecdote (with 
which the book is replete) to develop 
his sketch of a warmly human person 
far removed from the austere figure of 
the Father of Christendom, or even from 
the mystic to whom Our Lord and Ou 
Lady have appeared. Written in a lively, 
informal style, the book has more dis 
logue than many novels and the stor 
moves at a fast pace. The author is pre 
occupied throughout the work with the 
relations of Eugenio Pacelli, both 
prelate and Pope, with the German pee 
ple. 

Despite the breezy style and the mar 
in-the-street approach to the Holy Fs 
ther, Prince Constantine has succeedet 
in packing into his biography an impor 
tant segment of the history of our times 
He succeeds also, notwithstanding hi 
familiar approach, in maintaining the 
essential dignity of a truly holy fathe 
who is the Vicar of Christ. When on 
has finished this intimate sketch of the 


life of a Pope who has labored and st 
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fered so much in the cause of peace for 
the world, one can more readily under- 
stand why Almighty God has bestowed 
upon him, Christ’s Vice-Regent on 
earth, extraordinary favors. 

RecinaLp M. Correy, O.P. 


In Heaven We Shall Rest by Kath- 
erine Burton. Benziger. 214 pp. 
$3.50. 


|” Heaven We Shall Rest is the story 
of Father Vincent Pallotti, the Ital- 
ian priest called by Pope Pius XII the 
Pioneer of Catholic Action. Declared 
Blessed early in the Holy Year of 1950, 
Vincent Pallotti will probably soon be 
canonized and designated as the Patron 
Saint of Catholic Action. 

Born in Rome in 1795, Vincenzo 
Luigi Francesco Pallotti lived to become 
the “angel” of his native city, working 
untiringly for the betterment of all, 
clergy and laity alike. A man of much 
sanctity and prayer he had also great 
social and political acumen. His vision, 
Mrs. Burton emphasizes, reached into 
the future and anticipated our own 
times with means in use today—Boys’ 
Clubs, Night Schools, Workers’ Guilds, 
Confraternities, the Catholic Press and 
other similar organizations. 

Father Pallotti’s plan embraced three 
objects: to spread the faith and religion 
of Jesus Christ among unbelievers; to 
enkindle a greater love of God and 
neighbor; to carry this love over into 
the works of mercy both spiritual and 
corporal. ‘The completeness and stability 
of his plan was openly acclaimed by 
Pope Pius XI nearly a century later 
when he said: “With the foundation of 
the Society of the Apostolate, that is, 
the Society that fosters the very essence 
of Catholic Action, which is the apos- 
tolate of the laity under the guidance of 
the hierarchy, Vincenzo Pallotti had un- 
derstood the substance of and taken the 
name of Catholic Action.” , 

At first the title of this biography ap- 
pears cumbersome and uninviting. This 
is unfortunate for the reason for its 
choice is beautiful and apropos. “Don 
Vincenzo,” people would say, “sit down 
for a while.” “Stand still, Padre, for just 
a few minutes.” “Rest a little,” they 
would beg him. 

“In Heaven we shall rest,” he said 
briefly and went his way. 

ANNE CawLey BoaRDMAN 


Jayuary-Fepruary, 1956 














Bb BIG NEws this month comes from 
Rome where the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Seminaries and Universities has 
just announced that Frank Sheed will 
be awarded an Honorary Doctorate of 
Sacred Theology through the faculty of 
the Catholic University of Lille in 
France (Lille was chosen as it is the 
successor of the University of Douai, 
which was long and intimately connect- 
ed with the Church in England). For 
a layman this is a rare, possibly in our 
time a unique honor, and one that will 
be enthusiastically and unanimously ac- 
claimed as eminently deserved. I hope 
that this honor will spur Mr. Sheed to 
give us another volume to stand with 
that modern classic, Theology and San- 
ity. 
Covelle Newcomb, whose recent The 
Broken Sword, a brilliant biography for 
young adults—and old adults, too, for 
that matter—of Fray Bartolome de Las 
Casas is delighting her many fans, was 
a recent visitor to the Thomas More 
Association. She tells us her next sub- 
ject will be Christopher Columbus. . . . 
Bet you didn’t know that Jose Maria 
Gironella, author of The Cypresses Be- 
lieve in God, has the following en- 
graved on his calling cards: “A victim 
of original sin.” . . . For real stomach- 
turning fare this month I can recom- 
mend nothing as effective as some of 
the rave reviews in Catholic papers and 
magazines of the recent whitewash biog- 
raphy of Walter Winchell. 

I wonder if Graham Greene thrives 
on controversy and actively seeks it or 
if it is thrust upon him. In any event, 
his newest, The Quiet American (Vik- 
ing, March), will, I am certain, main- 
tain the controversy-standard of his pre- 
vious novels. Set in Indo-China, the 
whipping-boy this time is America, or 
“the new Romans” as one English Cath- 
olic reviewer coyly calls us. The pub- 
lisher is going to unusually great pains 
to point out that the theme this time is 
not religious (“With his new book he 
makes it quite clear that he is embark- 
ing on a new vein of writing in which 


religion, as such, will play little or no 
part,” it is reported in Publishers’ Week- 
ly.) If that’s the way Mr. Greene wants 
it, that’s okay with me. 

I promise that this is the last time I'll 
mention Cracks in the Cloister, but the 
Blackfriars’ review contains a line too 
good to miss. “A collection of caricatures 
of religious life (presumably as lived by 
Benedictines of the English Congrega- 
tion in the United States),” pontificates 
the reviewer and goes on to add: “The 
drawings are New Yorker rather than 
Punch.” For his information, this is one 
time our English co-religionists can’t 
blame their barbarian American cousins. . 
For good or bad, it’s all English. . . . If 
you have been waiting for that promised 
musical version of The Backward Bride 
by Aubrey Menen you will have to be 
patient —the producer is looking for a 
new adaptor. 

This is that time of the year when 
publishers jump from their psychiatrists’ 
couches (making room for booksellers 
who are-suffering from post-holiday-rush 
neuroses) to trumpet the wondrous elix- 
irs they are preparing for the spring. 
That some of the books they so proudly 
tout will never appear and that it would 
be far, far better if some that will, 
wouldn't, need not concern us here. This 
is a time for enthusiasm, for joy, for 
love. So be it. 

Certain to gain favor and wide reader- 
ship is Edwin O’Connor’s The Last 
Hurrah (Little, Brown, February). An 
Atlantic Monthly prize winner, this hu- 
morous and heartwarming story of an 
Irish politician is one to watch for... . 
If you find Soeur Angele (or Sour An- 
gel, as one prospective buyer identified 
her) to your liking (I didn’t) you'll find 
another chronicle of her misadventures 
in Soeur Angele and the Ghosts of 
Chambord (Sheed and Ward, Febru- 
ary). ... The publication of All Man- 
ner of Men, .edited by Riley Hughes 
and sponsored by the Catholic Press 
Association (Kenedy, February), makes 
me eat a lot of unpalatable words I’ve 

(Continued on page 268) 
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LETTER FROM IRELAND 


by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 





January, 1956 


b men is a poet in Ireland whom 
Americans should know: Jerome 
Kiely. He was born thirty years ago in 
the colourful seaside town of Kinsale, 
county Cork, where he spent the first 
eleven years of his life. He considers 
this ordering of Providence signal good 
fortune because from the poet’s point of 
view Kinsale has everything: the sea and 
hills, coves, castles and dungeons, sea- 
birds and fish, narrow streets occasion- 
ally roamed by sailors from other lands; 
in short, “the loveliest town in Ireland 
with a palpable quality of dream” to 
quote Kiely, who wonders why every 
second boy born here is not a poet like 
himself. He enjoyed his youth in this 
fascinating environment and it left him 
with a lasting enthusiasm for the sea. 
When he arrived at the age to choose 
a career, he found himself torn between 
whether he should be a priest or a sailor. 

This may sound preposterous to the 
inhabitants of inland places, but it 
touches a responsive chord in the hearts 
of islanders born within sound of the 
sea. More than that, there is really a 
close affinity between the life of a sailor, 
a dedicated religious and an artist. At 
least three Celtic saints of the Golden 
Age: Brendan the Navigator, Cormac 
and Columcille, experienced the power 
of that dual attraction and achieved a 
reconciliation between the religious life 
and that of a seaman. The contemporary 
Florentine sculptor, Romano Romanelli, 
son and nephew of sculptors, ran away 
to sea in order to escape from art only 
to discover that life at sea was the ideal 
preparation for the artistic life. His 
hand-to-hand struggles with the ele- 
ments brought him peace of mind and 
the certainty of God’s unfailing pres- 
ence. To him the ship was a sort of 
floating monastery in which obedience 
was the accepted and necessary rule and 
contemplation fostered by the ocean soli- 
tudes. The sea became to him a great 
spiritual cleansing from which he re- 
turned renewed to devote the rest of his 
life to sculpture. 

Anyhow Jerome Kiely: decided to be 
a priest and was ordained at Maynooth 
in 1950. He is now a professor on the 
staff of his old college at Farrenferris, 
county Cork. During the academic year, 
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he lives quietly in his rooms, preparing 
classes, teaching, correcting exercises, 
reading. But he makes wonderful use 
of the long school holidays to gain ex- 
perience of missionary work and to ap- 
pease his passion for travel and the sea. 
He has done temporary duty in parishes 
in London, Penzance (Cornwall) and 
the Scilly Isles. He has also managed to 
see a great deal of France and Italy, 
Spain, Greece, Ephesus, Turkey, the 
Balearic Islands. The complete change 
of life and scene fosters the poetic mood. 
Irish themes rise to his mind with a 
clarity sharpened by distance. Last sum- 
mer he wrote twenty-seven poems in less 
than five weeks. 

Given that the greatest experience of 
his life was of course his ordination, he 
lists the following among the peak 
points of his travel experiences: “saying 
the Mass of the Assumption in Our 
Lady’s House above Ephesus; Chartres 
Cathedral; the Garden of the Generalife 
in Granada; the British Museum; the 
performance of the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides in the ancient theatre of Epidaurus 
and El Turia’s compiete conquest of a 
bull in the Plaza de Tores Arenas in 
Barcelona.” 

His first appearance in print was in 
The Cork Weekly Examiner, which 
paid him an occasional dollar for his 
verses when he was little more than a 
boy. In recent years, however, he has 
been appearing in almost every Irish 
and English publication that includes 
poetry: The Irish Press, The Irish 
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Times, The Independent, The Furrow, 
Poetry Ireland, Irish Writing, The Bell, 
Dublin Magazine, Chanticleer, Adam, 
In the latter literary monthly which js 
written in English and French, he di- 
vided the first prize in the 1953 poetry 
competition and on that occasion his 
poetry received favourable comment 
from C. Day Lewis. He also won the 
Arts Council Poetry Competition jp 
Carlow with his poem The Swan and 
the Boy. No volume of his collected 
poems has yet been published and ip 
the opinion of many, this is now over. 
due. The project has been several times 
mooted but has remained unrealized, 
Last year he gave a collection into the 
hands of an enthusiastic and discerning 
English publisher and prospects were 
looking good when the publisher went 
bankrupt and the poet’s manuscript had 
to be returned to him. 

His kinship with the Celtic Christian 
mind lies deeper than susceptibility to 
the call of the sea. The saints of the 
Golden Age in Ireland built their her- 
mitages and retreats in sites of great nat: 
ural beauty because they believed that 
it was a direct help in raising the mind 
to God. Jerome Kiely shows how he is 
the direct inheritor of their spirit when 
he insists on the same idea in his poem 
And I Say Thou Art Not a Hidden God: 

For I have seen above the Pyrenees 

the purple-misted ramp that You come down 

to take your Eden-habit evening walk 

and all Your quiet foot-prints through the 
world 

are valleys of the night, and all the sounds 

of sea and land and many-octaved air 

the sermons and the lyrics of Your voice. 

The splendoured hills, the unclasped belts 

of sand, 

the cool inimitable robe of sea— 

these are Your working clothes. . . . 
and again in the poem Next Years 
Course: 


Teach them that swallowflight is skying cur 
rent 
to raft their frail minds in their drift 0 


that every withered oak’s a fallen temple 
and every greening reed a blossomed 


The influence of Gerard Manley Hop 
kins was evident in Kiely’s earlier poet 
ry: an intense richness of imagery 9 
closely packed into the lines that a tur 
gid obtuseness was sometimes the result 
It was difficult poetry for reading aloud; 


(Continued on page 276) 
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On Almost Everything by James M. 





Gillis, C.S.P. Dodd, Mead. 
pp. $3.50. 
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 perem opportunity and power for 
influencing great numbers of peo- 
ple fell to the lot of Father James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., during an eventful quar- 
ter of a century. He was a preacher of 
exceptional ability, frequently appearing 
on the Catholic Hour and other radio 
programs; he was in constant demand 
for lectures and he wrote a great deal 
on many subjects. 

On Almost Everything is a collection 
of some of his weekly columns that ap- 
peared in Catholic newspapers, most of 
them official diocesan publications. In 
the columns selected for book publica- 
tion, Father Gillis deals with many sub- 
jects, as the title of the volume suggests. 
He spends considerable time and space 
on matters of concern to Catholics as 
Catholics—race prejudice; ethical prob- 
lems in the international trafic in muni- 
tions; freedom of the will (a “fifth” free- 
dom); and the popularization of theol- 
ogy and philosophy. In these fields, Fa- 
ther Gillis excels. He writes with clear- 
ness, conviction and force. 

A typical column of this category is 
“Jews and Catholics in the Same Boat” 
where Father Gillis agrees with opin- 
ions of Maritain and Samuel that per- 
secution of the Jews is “aimed not so 
much at them as at us.” He concludes 
with the warning: “Do not join in any 
attack upon Judaism or the Jews ‘lest 
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perchance you be found to fight against 
God.’” 

The occasion of the appearance of 
Marian Anderson in a Carnegie Hall 
concert is used not only to pay tribute 
to the singer but to persuade readers to 
“respect and reverence the race to which 
she belongs.” 

There are other columns that deal 
with temporal affairs and, here again, 
Father Gillis takes strong stands and 
uses his exceptional persuasive powers 
in his efforts to move readers. He wrote 
on the United Nations, on world gov- 
ernment, on the McCarthy hearings, on 
Adlai Stevenson’s views, on the dangers 
to civil liberties and on many other sim- 
ilar subjects. However, only a few of 
the columns dealing with temporal top- 
ics appear in the book, and those that 
are included are near the close of the 
volume. 

Considering the publications which 
originally printed the columns on tem- 
poral affairs—the official diocesan news- 
papers—these questions are presented: 

To what extent was the Church com- 
mitted, in the minds of the readers, to 
the stands taken by Father Gillis? 

Was the stand so brilliantly present- 
ed by Father Gillis accepted by readers 
as the “Catholic view” or, as Catholics, 
were they able to hold opposite views in 
the light of the Church’s teachings? 

There is a considerable opinion that 
much confusion exists in the minds of 
both Catholic and non-Catholic readers 
of diocesan newspapers as to just where 
the line is drawn between writing on 
the Church’s teachings, where members 
may hold no opposing views, and writ- 
ing on temporal affairs, where Catholics 
may hold other opinions. 


J. L. O’Suttivan 


Words of Faith by Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Rev. Edward H. 
Flannery. Philosophical Library. 
118 pp. $2.75. 


i hw GREAT FRENCH novelist and Nobel 
Prize-winner is represented here in a 
lesser, but certainly no less significant, 
facet of his work. Words of Faith is 
minor Mauriac only in the sense of phys- 
ical dimensions and in the fact that its 
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author has written more important 
books. ‘These six lectures—delivered in 
various European cities over a period of 
25 years—are so profound, so beautiful, 
so freighted with meaning and with a 
message for our times, that only a 
lengthy article could begin to do them 
justice. They are literary masterpieces, 
they are searching philosophical inqui- 
ries, and they are imbued on every page 
with a depth of religious feeling in 
many ways unique. The book deserves, 
in short, to become a twentieth-century 
classic. 

For admirers of Mauriac the novelist, 
the chief item of interest will no doubt 
be the little essay “An Author and His 
Work”—the text of the Nobel Prize ac- 
ceptance speech delivered at Stockholm 
in 1952. Here, in eight pages, we are 
presented with an artistic credo such as 
few major writers of our time have 
vouchsafed us. 

Jacques Maritain once accused Mau- 
riac of a literary Manicheanism, and 
many otherwise charitable Catholic crit- 
ics have remarked on his preoccupation 
with evil and the atmosphere of gloom 
and fatality that pervades his work. He 
himself says humorously that his books 
have been described as a “museum of 
horrors.” But it is not the task of the 
serious author to deceive his readers 
with “pleasant falsehoods”; the agoniz- 
ing mystery of evil, he asserts, is always 
with us and human nature is, if not 
corrupt, at least wounded; life is somber 
and death lonely. However, in one all- 
important respect his characters differ 
from most of the others of contemporary 
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fiction: they know evil, but they know, 
too, that they can avoid it. There is al- 
ways human freedom, and God's grace. 

“A writer who focuses his work,” he 
says in a memorable passage, “on human 
beings made in the image of the Father, 
redeemed by the Son, and illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit could never possibly, 
as I see it, be considered a master of 
despair, no matter how somber a picture 
he paints.” 

Everywhere throughout this book 
there is evidence of a lived Catholicism 
—not the kind that consists in accepting 
a set of abstract dogmas and then filing 
them away, but the kind of Catholicism 
that is a way of life, that fills and di- 
rects a man’s work and his most trivial 
actions as well. Mauriac has long been 
known as the greatest living Catholic 
novelist; he may well rank high among 
the Church’s inspirational writers too. 

Cuar.es A. FECHER 


Thinking Life Through by Fulton J. 
Sheen. McGraw - Hill. 245 pp. 
$3.75. 


A THIRD compilation of television talks 


by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen is now 
available to his large audience. This vol- 
ume shares the virtues and limitations 
of his previous Life Is Worth Living 
books. The twenty-five diverse topics are 
treated in separate chapters with no ap- 
parent intention of integration. 

Never without eloquence, Bishop 
Sheen rises to emotional heights remin- 
iscent of his earlier radio addresses. His 
skill at giving an old phrase a new and 
pleasantly surprising interpretation is 
frequently evident. One may question 
his arguments and the meanings of his 
terms, but one never doubts his ora- 
torical artistry. Like the successful after- 
dinner speaker, the Bishop punctuates 
his discourses with anecdotes which at 
times serve more to awaken the audi- 
ence than to demonstrate the argument. 
Some of these stories have a familiar 
ring and one has the feeling that they 
were used in earlier writings. 

As in his previous writings, Sheen 
wrestles with problems involving the 
relationship of modern psychological 
thought and religion. This is particular- 
ly true in his discussions on alcoholism. 
For the most part, his method of han- 
dling contemporary psychological 
thought and particularly Freud is to re- 
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ject it. Yet he uses the very terms made 
popular by psychoanalytic writers. 
Terms like “unconscious” are tacitly ac- 
cepted while Freud is condemned. The 
reviewer does not wish to imply that 
the Bishop should accept Freud or the 
unconscious, but rather that he should 
give the psychological aspects of man a 
clear treatment and one which is con- 
sistent. 

One of the most engrossing chapters 
treats of Macbeth. The author gives a 
beautiful, Christian interpretation to this 
classic, a stimulating analysis that is par- 
ticularly refreshing in comparison with 
the current psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions and reveals the truly Christian na- 
ture of Shakespeare’s works. Another 
stimulating and profitable bit of reading 
is contained in the discussion of the 
Bible. In this chapter, Bishop Sheen 
clearly elaborates the influence of the 
personality, backgrounds and audiences 
of the evangelists upon the manner in 
which they relate the gospels. 

In general, Bishop Sheen’s popular 
style of writing, sacrificing profundity at 
times for the sake of dramatic effect, is 
well suited to accomplish his end of 
reaching a wide audience. It is hoped 
that this may serve as the icing on the 
cake which will lure more people to bite 
deeper into the truly nourishing body 
of Christian truth. 

R. C. Nicoray 


Justice, A Summing Up of Human 
and Political Wisdom by Josef 
Pieper. Pantheon. 121 pp. $2.75. 


[= TITLE of this excellent book de- 
mands more than even Mr. Josef 
Pieper could accomplish in just over 
100 pages. We are given in clear, hon- 
est, cogent language a statement of the 
grounds for and nature of the different 
kinds of justice and in a language, if not 
understandable to the million, at least 
intelligible to those inside and outside 
the Church who are aware of the im- 
portance of the problems involved and 
have made some effort on their own part 
to grapple with them. 

So many human acts involve justice 
or its opposite. We are enveloped in the 
practical application of those great prin- 
ciples enunciated by St. Thomas for 
his day and for all time. But the cir- 
cumstances and the problems have taken 
on a new look. We need to think out 


the principles again and to see the acts 
of twentieth century men in the light of 
those principles. Josef Pieper has tried 
to achieve this. He has been successful 
in the first half of his task. He has 
thought the problem through in a mod- 
ern way. In the second half he has been 
able to accomplish only what space 
would allow him. 

The book is divided into seven short 
chapters, each a closely thought out 
whole. The main interest in the first 
half of the book is the author’s analysis 
of the fact that justice depends on 
rights, and his subsequent discussion of 
the origin of human rights. How do 
men come to have rights? His answer is 
that real human rights can only be justi- 
fied and guaranteed on the ground that 
men have been created by God, as, in a 
sense, absolutes with a destiny which no 
one has a claim to prevent. Without God 
and creation, human rights fade off into 
expediencies. Without God, Pieper 
maintains, the totalitarian state is almost 
inevitable. 

One by one he takes the different de- 
partments of justice, establishes the ba- 
sic principles and applies them to our 
present day problems. Among the most 
pressing is the guarantee within a de- 
mocracy of the rights of the individual. 
Josef Pieper has wise remarks on them 
all. His admission at the end that “jus- 
tice is not enough” makes one seriously 
consider the dangers that beset any 
country where charity, which should en- 
large and enlighten justice, is either for- 
gotten or only known by name; for with- 
out true charity, those forms of justice 
which have uncertain frontiers would 
shrink and those forms which have clear 
outlines would harden so that Mercy 
could not show her face. 

CotumsBa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


Literary and Philosophical Essays by 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by 
Annette Michelson. Criterion 
Books. 239 pp. $4. 


Or Ocroser 27, 1948, the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office condemned 
and placed on the Index of Forbidden 
Books all the works of Jean-Paul Sartre. 

There is some doubt, however, wheth- 
et the present book falls under this con 
demnation in the strict sense. It was 
published Cas a book) after the decree. 


More importantly, it is not a book Cin. 
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the technical sense) but a collection of 
unrelated essays none of which are ex 
professo concerned with religion. Never- 
theless, the layman has an obligation to 
consult his confessor or other authority 
before reading this book. 

Literary and Philosophical Essays is a 
hodgepodge of reviews and essays: lit- 
erary criticism (on Mauriac, Camus, 
Giraudoux, Blanchot, Faulkner and Dos 
Passos), reflections on visiting America, 
and philosophical studies Con Brice Pa- 
rain, Cartesian freedom and Commu- 
nism ). 

The chapters differ considerably in 
popular appeal. The essays on America 
were plainly written for the popular 
press. They are also least marred by Sar- 
tre’s philosophy and contain some clever 
observations. 

The final chapter, “Materialism and 
Revolution,” unmercifully berates Com- 
munism under Stalin for being untrue 
to itself. Though such attacks once 
earned Sartre the reputation of being 
against Communism, the perceptive 
reader will not be surprised to hear that 
the author of this “attack” is now an 
accepted self-declared fellow traveler. 

There is no doubt that Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre is one of the great modern masters 
of the written word. His language is not 
only facile, it is clear and powerful. He 
has an extraordinarily sharp mind—not 
profound, but keenly observing. 

After a century of philosophers who 
muffled their messages in technical jar- 
gon and a lack of literary precision, it is 
not surprising that post-war European 
youth were drawn to Sartre. They knew 
what he was saying and it moved them, 
even though they did not examine why 
he said it. 

He said it—as he says almost all he 
says—because he is a man obsessed by a 
single idea—his own warped concept of 
freedom. 

In one of the essays Sartre uses the 
term “divine irresponsibility.” It is a 
good description of his idea of freedoni, 
aself-idolatry based on Sartre’s failure to 
tealize that reason and freedom are in- 
separable. 

Sartre would anathemize reason while 
deifying free will. The result is an an- 
archy of the soul that dominates all he 
writes and which, no doubt, is the fun- 
damental reason why God’s defender of 
law and order on earth has placed his 
books on the Index. 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 
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The Trail of the Dinosaur by Arthur 
Koestler. Macmillan. 253 pp. 
$3.50. 


RITTEN by the journalist, Arthur 

Koestler, The Trail of the Dino- 
saur is a collection of essays recording 
the reactions of a well-traveled and well- 
read man. He seems to be, contrary to 
his desires, a hermit in the midst of a 
multitude. The brittle brilliance of his 
utterance becomes a shield to contain 
the agonizing isolation of his position. 
He proclaims himself a non-Christian, 
an ex-Communist and an ex-Jew. When 
such a one presents observations on the 
modern scene, the pyrotechnics of a 
good old-fashioned Independence Day 
celebration must take second place. 

Mr. Koestler proves himself a percep- 
tive individual. He remains principally 
with the surface of things. He has had 
a multiplicity of experiences. He is high- 
ly irritable, and consequently, irritating. 
Some would prefer to say that he is 
provocative. He is insistent in his plea 
for the salvation of mankind. He is not 
clear as to what he wants man saved 
from or for what, but he wants him 
saved. All that he seems to demand of 
society is available in the society he lives 
in, but he refuses to acknowledge its 
presence. The reason is not far to seek. 
He has no intellectual moorings. He 
searches in vain for a metaphysics be- 
cause he will not be bound by that 
which is. He asserts the needs of trans- 
cendentals, though he does not consider 
them at all. They are outside the scope 
of perception. He gives no evidence for 
the truth of many things he says except 
that he says it. If he asserts a thing to 
be true, or some truth of the past to be 
false, we have it on his authority and 
only that. He makes the truth. This sim- 
ply wipes out the wisdom that Mr. 
Koestler tells us is essential to the salva- 
tion of man. It may even induce the 
reader to think that Mr. Koestler is on 
the verge of substantiating these words 
of Shakespeare, that life on this earth 
is “a tale told by a fool, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

These essays are stimulating. They are 
diverting. They are digressive. They are 
dogmatic. They leave one dangling in 
the midst of nowhere. 

The essays are collected under three 
headings: 1. The Challenge; 2. Diver- 
sions; 3. The Failure of Response. ‘The 
implication is that the challenge of our 
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Designed especially for use in col- 
lege theology religious courses, this 
new book sets forth all the important 
documents selected from the pro- 
nouncements of Popes, Councils and 
Bishops. It offers the student a first 
hand acquaintance with the teaching 
authority of the church—gives him a 
reliable, easily consulted handbook 
that can be used during his entire 
training period and afterwards. 

* Documents are arranged ac- 
cording to the principal doc- 
trines of Catholic theology; 
Historical and dogmatic intro- 
ductions to sections and to in- 
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the content; 

Cross reference within the 
book, references to sources and 
detailed topical and subject in- 
dexes simplify reference work. 

Though intended for students, the 
book is also invaluable to the priest as 
a ready reference for sermon data... 
and it can serve always as a conveni- 
ent review of theology for those who 
have little time for study. 


At all Catholic Bookstores 
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age is the choice of expediency or of 
principle in the management of human 
affairs. The “response” fails and well it 
might. Mr. Koestler is unable to find 
the wisdom necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge. But the “diversions” are very stim- 
ulating and enjoyable. Certainly, “An 
Anatomy of Snobbery” and “Judah at 
the Crossroads” cannot help but illumi- 
nate the reader's perspective of the mod- 
ern scene. 


J. E. Surprenanrt, C.S.V. 


The New Dimensions of Peace by 
Chester Bowles. Harper. 391 pp. 
$4.50. 


(CU mmeren Bow tes in this book anal- 
yzes contemporary international af- 
fairs and American policy regarding 
Asia and Africa. The basic theme of our 
former Ambassador to India is that tra- 
ditional elements of power (armed 
forces, alliances, production, ¢tc..) have 
been supplanted by factors of people 
and ideas, a situation especially illus- 
trated by the fact that, since 1947, 1.2 
billion Asian- African people have 
changed their governments through lead- 
ership which, while militarily weak, put 
its principal faith in ideas. Yet Amer- 
ican policy does not sufficiently take this 
factor into account for it is marked by 
“our excessive faith in military strength 
and our failure to understand what dy- 
namic ideas can accomplish when keyed 
to the aspirations of frustrated and hun- 
gry people.” 

To deal adequately with Asia-Africa 
we must recognize that its nations are 
built upon the revolutionary raw ma- 
terial of hope. This hope is expressed in 
four basic objectives which inspired the 
recent discussions at Bandung: “a de- 
mand for independence, insistence upon 
human dignity without regard to race, 
creed or color, rapid economic progress 
for the benefit of the many as well as 
the few, and peaceful conditions under 
which to live.” 

Bowles devotes almost half his book 
to Asia’s three great revolutions, the 
Russian, the Chinese and the Indian. 
The future history of Asia, Bowles be- 
lieves, will be marked by increasing 
competition between the Gandhi-Nehru 
technique and those of Mao to achieve 
the above objectives, a competition em- 
bracing not only economic development 


but also. foreign policy and rooted in a 


struggle for the allegiance of the down- 
trodden peasantry. Bowles reminds us of 
our own American revolutionary her- 
itage which was not arrested in 1787 but 
has persisted to the present. American 
foreign policy makers should especially 
be concerned about the image which the 
Asian-African people receive of our po- 
litical, social and economic revolution so 
that this picture, rather than that of 
Stalin and Mao, may be a guide to their 
revolutionary course. The author offers 
many concrete suggestions to this end 
and, in addition, provides a noteworthy 
critique of the uses and limits of mili- 
tary power and economic aid. American 
foreign policy, he asserts, must assist the 
newly independent countries to realize 
their revolutionary ideals, especially by 
supporting their struggles against the 
remnants of colonialism. Otherwise, 
Asia-Africa will turn elsewhere. 

The New Dimensions of Peace is a 
provocative analysis which deserves con- 
sideration by every thoughtful Amer 
ican, not only for its intrinsic merits, 
but also because of the author’s current 
role in drafting the Democratic Party's 
foreign policy statements. 

Epwarp R. O’Connor 


How Far the Promised Land? by 
Walter White. Viking. 244 pp. 
$3.50. 


“C= Constitution is color-blind, 
and neither knows nor tolerates 
classes among citizens . . .” wrote Su 
preme Court Justice John Marshall Har 
lan as he dissented in the 1896 Plessy 
versus Ferguson decision which estab 
lished the separate-but-equal theory in 
race relations. It took fifty-eight years for 
the Supreme Court to get around to re 
pairing the damage. In 1954, Chief Jus 
tice Earl Warren announced for the 
Court that Plessy versus Ferguson was 
overruled because segregation of chil 
dren deprived them of “equal educz 
tional opportunities.” 

The author of How Far the Promised 
Land? is the late Walter White, Execu 
tive Secretary of the National Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People from 1918 until his death, 
March 21, 1955. He presents an excel: 
lent chronicle recording the “advances 
made by Negro Americans during the 
last fifteen years. . . .” Wisely he sum 
marizes the situation since the Plessy de 
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cision. In general, the book is a remark- 
able briefing of the racial aims, gains 
and mistakes of the past quarter cen- 
tury. It includes annotations and index. 

Respectable gains are to be reported 
in all areas of the fight for equality with 
the exception of the “sordid story . . . of 
Negro housing,” says White. He records 
the strategies which led to the many 
legal victories, the switch in NAACP 
policy from the fight for equal facilities 
to an attack on segregation, and the 
struggles on the national, state and local 
levels for inclusion in appropriation bills 
effective provisions against discrimina- 
tion. 

In a chapter entitled, “Sunday at 
Eleven” White remarks: “Not until the 
pressures of court decisions and world 
pressures of opinion on the issue were 
exerted . . . did a discernible crack be- 
gin to appear in the wall of church seg- 
regation.” He compliments Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis, Bishop 
Vincent Waters of Raleigh and Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio 
on their recent policies. But he com- 
plains of the “pattern of almost total 
segregation” among the “fifty-six million 
American Protestants.” And stating that 
a majority of Cicero, Illinois, rioters and 
Chicago Trumbull Park Homes rioters 
were Catholic, he declares that “without 
effect were efforts to persuade Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch to speak out publicly, 
if only to remind his communicants of 
the Pope’s encyclicals about race preju- 
dice and the edict of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith that hate of 
another person because of color is a mor- 
tal sin.” 

Regardless of the validity or lack of 
validity of the preceding charges, 
White’s doctrinal comments betray his 
ignorance of Catholicism. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. White’s rare ventures 
into “philosophizing” persistently ex- 
pose him to refutation and lessen his 
effectiveness. 

J. Patrick O’ConneELr 


The Decline of American Liberalism 
by Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. Long- 
mans, Green. 401 pp. $7.50. 


T HE THESIS of this book is that liberal- 

ism is declining in America. Though 
“sometimes hardly perceptible, often un- 
even, and occasionally reversed” it is 
“nevertheless a real descent.” The be- 
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ginning of the decline was the American 
Revolution. The author unrelentingly 
pursues the liberal descent from the na- 
tionalism of Hamilton with its accent 
on the positive state through the New 
Deal and post World War II era with 
the accent on security and conformity 
under governmental direction. 

Exceptionally well-written, thought 
provoking, fully documented, the book 
challenges numerous and widely held 
historical assumptions. The Jacksonians, 
hitherto revered for ushering in the age 
of the common man, come in for vig- 
orous criticism for aiding the decline 
of liberalism. Superpatriotic nationalists 
and boastful egalitarians who did not 
hesitate to use the power of the state for 
their cause, the Jacksonians permitted 
the westward march of slavery, refused 
to tamper with the vast complex of prop- 
erty rights in slavery and pushed the In- 
dian into the ground. 

President Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Progressives are not spared either. Roose- 
velt is considered a Bismarckian imperi- 
alist and the Progressives traitors to lib- 
eralism. Each utilized the state to re- 
form society from the top. Under Wood- 
row Wilson liberalism had been “sys- 
tematically undermined or suppressed” 
and the lingerings of academic Jeffer- 
sonianism were swallowed by the harsh 
realities of war. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, like his distant cousin, an 
interventionist “obsessed” with European 
threats to the United States, was the 
benefactor of the welfare state. 

The Decline of American Liberalism, 
for all its brilliant writing, keen insights 
and new interpretations, is essentially, 


although admittedly on a high order of 
thinking, an ex parte account. This is 
more manifest in recent than in past 
history. To be specific: to discuss the 
illiberalism of the Civil War and not 
agree that freeing the Negroes from 
bondage was a liberal policy is absurd; 
to mention that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, passed originally for the Negroes’ 
benefit, was prostituted to aid big busi- 
ness and yet not mention that it is now 
used for the extension of civil rights is 
less than fair. Lastly, the author's fears 
of the “garrison-police state” lead him 
into supporting the Communists as 
though they were nineteenth-century 
Utopians or present day Quakers. To 
talk about traditional American values 
and the free market place of ideas and 
fail to recognize that Communists are 
not social heretics but Marxist conspira- 
tors is to be naive. 

The foregoing dissents aside, this is a 
‘first rate interpretive study of American 
liberalism. 

JosepH F. Menez 


A Democrat Looks at His Party by 
Dean Acheson. Harper. 199 pp. 
$3. 


I~ THIs political testament, our former 
Secretary of State discusses some of 
today’s important political questions: 
particularly the character of the Demo- 
cratic Party, foreign policy and internal 
security. Acheson continually empha- 
sizes the broadly based character of his 
Party and asserts that its opponents 
(Federalists, Whigs, and now Repub- 
licans) have represented primarily, if 
not solely, the property viewpoint. Be- 
cause of the necessity of integrating 
many divergent interests (including 
property) the Democrats embrace two 
traditions, conservatism and pragmatism, 
in approaching government; while the 
Republicans view government as only 
an administrative process, “like good 
bookkeeping.” 

Acheson distinguishes between the 
Parties’ approaches to foreign policy on 
the basis that the Democrats were in 
power when American involvements in 
world affairs occurred while the Repub- 
licans were not. The latter assumed of- 
fice through domestic issues and then 
found themselves trying to fit world 
problems into domestic policies. As could 
be expected, Acheson is especially dis- 
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turbed by current defense and foreign 
aid programs which he considers formu- 
lated in terms of budgetary theory rather 
than foreign policy goals. He also is con- 
cerned that we maintain our allies 
through leadership and not by fiat, and 
about the role which ideas and idea- 
generating men should play in foreign 
policy. 

Acheson believes that America has 
become too security conscious and says 
he was wrong in supporting the Tru- 
man policies which he feels have been 
continued and their worst features de- 
veloped since 1953. He challenges the 
reasoning that since government employ- 
ment is a privilege and not a right, ad- 
ministrative standards in security cases 
can be lower than judicial standards in 
criminal cases. Acheson argues that the 
citizen has “rights in privileges” and 
unless these rights are preserved free- 
dom is endangered. Finally, he notes 
that as the number of people affected by 
security investigations increases and 
these investigations affect peoples’ busi- 
ness licenses (e.g., for second-hand-deal- 
ing in Washington, D.C.), the Demo- 
crats have a vote interest in pressing for 
reform in our fundamental approach to 
security. 

For die-hard Democrats this book is 
superfluous; for intransigent Repub- 
licans it is useless. However, political 
independents and those concerned with 
fundamental political issues will find 
Acheson’s testament stimulating. Al- 
though some of his views will be un- 
acceptable to many, the author's graceful 
style and well-turned phrases should 
make reading the book a pleasure. 

Epwarp R. O'Connor 


The Struggle for the Border by 
Bruce Hutchison. Longmans, 


Green. 500 pp. $6. 


emer: with his promise that 
“men, large and small, in wisdom, 
passion, or mere accident, made North 
America what it is,’ Bruce Hutchison 
proceeds to cram his pages with a lusty 
procession of men, plenty of passion, 
and no little wisdom. This is the story 
of the Canadian-American border told 
from a Canadian point of view but with 
a good deal of affection and frank ad- 
miration for the men on both sides who 
shaped that border. Although the happy 
reader is swep: along on the flood tide 
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of excitement that swirls over these 
pages, the author who creates the pano- 
rama (from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from 1608 to our own times) preserves 
enough detachment to voice some im- 
portant generalizations. 

He questions how two peoples ex- 
posed to the same American environ- 
ment should come to view it through 
such divergent angles of refraction, 
while simultaneously commenting upon 
the profound truth that Canada has 
been built mainly by the consent and 
cooperation of the United States, and 
that the American Revolution sired both 
great nations north and south of the 
dramatic border. Although there was a 
time lag between the events of 1775-76 
and the rebellion which brought the 
Earl of Durham to Canada to construct 
his monumental report, the French in 
their phase of the revolt called them- 
selves Sons of Liberty and revived the 
old American economic weapons by re- 
fusing to wear British cloth. Durham 
rerceived that Canadians must be al- 
lowed to govern themselves or they, too, 
would leave the Empire. 

Hutchison sees a further analogy be- 
tween the American constitutional con- 
vention of 1787 and the Quebec confer- 
ence of 1864. If the Canadians had no 
one to equal Washington, Macdonald 
summoned back memories of the Amer- 
ican sage, Franklin. But there was a 
sharp distinction between the characters 
of the two peoples—“the self-sufficient 
Americans, their Old World roots sud- 
denly severed . . . the past disinherited 
by law” and the “confused and _ prag- 
matic Canadians, half-rooted over-seas, 
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clinging to their mother.” Fundamental- 
ly, there were two disparate streams of 
history owing on either side of the pre- 
carious border. 

The style with which this self-styled 
newspaperman presents his saga is irre- 
sistible. Characters spring to life, mus- 
ketry crashes, icy waters rage down can- 
yons, rebels drill in forests by night, ur- 
bane English peers are mobbed and 
pelted with rocks and rotten eggs. His- 
tory dins and thunders as it has seldom 
done since Macaulay. It is a book not 
likely to be put down, once taken in 
hand. It is a book to bring enormous 
enjoyment to revelers-in-the-past on both 
sides of the border. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


The American Treasury, 1455-1955 
selected by Clifton Fadiman as- 
sisted by Charles Van Doren. 
Harper. 1108 pp. $7.50. 


{= ROLE of anthologist is fraught with 
many dangers fully recognized and 
explored by Clifton Fadiman in his gen- 
eral preface. Nevertheless, he has 
amassed, with the assistance of Charles 
Van Doren, after twenty-five years of 
general reading and three years of re- 
reading and research, a monumental col- 
lection of “what Americans—and some 
non- Americans — have said, written, 
sung, thought, or laughed over, whether 
in the guise of that great folk artist 
Anon, or as philosophers or ad writers, 
presidents or baseball players, poets or 
financiers, generals or novelists, scien- 
tists or crackerbox sages.” 

The date of the earliest quotation 
from an American source is about 1455: 
the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
Iroquois Confederacy. From this point, 
the editors carefully present 6000 selec- 
tions by 1300 authors representative of 
“the very sound and pitch and timbre 
of the American voice itself.” Although 
he admits that this is an anthology, Mr. 
Fadiman insists that it is an unconver- 
tional one. Such systematic arrange 
ment, coverage and representation which 
obtain did not spring from any precor- 
ceived ideas: “The very last thing we 
did was to draw up the table of cor 
tents.” 

Indexes arranged according to sub 
jects, familiar words and phrases, a 
thors, and titles make this a handy book 
of reference; but it is happily arranged 
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for casual browsing as well. The editors’ 
stated objective is “to provide for the 
whole family a large one-volume treas- 
ury of good reading, full of old favorites 
and odd surprises, wise or foolish, grave 
or gay, inspired or commonsensical, fit 
for the quiet of the library or for read- 
ing aloud at the fireside.” 

In Book One, comprising two-thirds 
of the volume, “we overhear Americans 
talking about themselves, their land, 
their history and their daily lives.” We 
see America at work and at play; listen 
to our proverbs; and see ourselves as 
others see us. 

“By his very nature the poet tends to 
the larger view, and it is he who sup- 
plies the content of Book Two.” In this 
book, perhaps less experimental than 
the other two, the reader will surely find 
much of his favorite light and serious 
verse, sometimes in its entirety, more 
often in part, together with the songs 
America sings. 

Book Three takes on a philosophical 
tone and finds us “talking and writing 
not about ourselves and our country, but 
about mankind and things in general, 
shoes and ships and sealing wax.” 

Unity in diversity: this is the essence 
of American growth and culture, para- 
doxical, sometimes elusive, but admitted- 
ly real. Thanks to the work of Messrs. 
Fadiman and Van Doren, we have an 
opportunity to draw from a condensed 
experience something of who we are and 
what we may become. 

Jack W. Porter 


New Found World by Harold Lamb. 
Doubleday. 336 pp. $5.75. 


| was considerably surprised to see the 
name of Harold Lamb associated with 
this book about very early America. I 
had associated him with The Crusades: 
Iron Men and Saints and with other 
books about the medieval period. Here 
we find him the author of what, is 
chronologically the first in the Main- 
stream of America Series, but actually 
the fifth to be published. 

The prospective reader should be told 
at once that this book will carry him 
only to about the year 1600, so that he 
will realize that it contains material re- 
lating to the very earliest explorations. 
Even the pre-historic period is covered, 
with seemingly excellent material on the 
Asiastics who entered this continent by 
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way of a then existing land bridge tra- 
versing present day Bering Strait, and 
who thereby became the first Americans. 
The early explorers from Europe, such 
as Columbus, Verrazano, Cabot and 
many others, are adequately and inter- 
estingly treated. The author has uncov- 
ered an amazing amount of not well 
known material about these early dis- 
coveries, with the result that the book 
does not duplicate any other in the field. 

Having read it, you will perhaps have 
renewed respect for these early explor- 
ers, dependent as they were upon erro- 
neous maps and reports of the western 
Atlantic and the lands bordering it. A 
“Note on Further Reading” is given for 
the benefit of those who will be in- 
trigued by the new material in Harold 
Lamb’s book and who will want to read 
more deeply into a past that he has 
made so interesting. This book fills a 
real need, a need that was perhaps not 
clearly realized previously. 

Paut Kinrery 


Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World 
Atlas, Centennial Edition. Rand 
McNally. 408 pp. $13.95. 


re CELEBRATE their 100th anniversary 
(1856-1956), Rand McNally & 
Company, leading American map-mak- 
ers for generations, have published a 
special Centennial Edition of their 
famed Cosmopolitan World Atlas. It 
has 408 pages filled with every kind of 
significant map, a single but comprehen- 
sive index, and important world infor- 
mation. 

New relief maps, pertinent facts and 
statistical tables are just a few of the 
many features that highlight this hand- 
some edition. Of special interest to stu- 
dents and teachers is a completely new, 
sixteen-page section of full-color topo- 
graphic maps of all the continents plus 
the United States and Canada that well 
show the face of our earth in graphic, 
understandable relief. Another new fea- 
ture of value to the great American trav- 
eling public is a twelve-page section cov- 
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ering principal places of interest in 
America with many excellent photo- 
graphs. The latest data on every phase 
of its physical, political, economic and 
setttlement geography is provided for 
every country and for each of the 
United States. Quite helpful is the uni- 
versal index: any location from Aachen, 
Germany to Zywiec, Poland can easily 
be found in it along with the location, 
index key, and page number, as well as 
population figures in the case of cities. 

This Centennial Edition of the Rand 
McNally Cosmopolitan World - Atlas 
will serve as an invaluable reference in 
the classroom, library and home. It has 
additional value in that it obviously 
must contain every answer to every pos- 
sible question on geography posed by 
the sponsors of “The $64,000 Question”! 

Ricuarp J. Houkx 


The Mongol Mission translated by a 
Nun of Stanbrook Abbey. Sheed 
and Ward. 246 pp. $4. 


ens volume in the Makers of 
Christendom series, The Mongol 
Mission will probably come as a surprise 
to some readers. Except for the introduc- 
tion by Christopher Dawson, editor of 
this series, the contents are not a his- 
torical narrative in the sense of scien- 
tific historical analysis. The volume con- 
tains an eye-witness account of the con- 
ditions existing among the Mongols 
whom we generally call Tartars, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
These witnesses are Franciscan Friars 
who were commissioned to undertake 
not missionary journeys but what were 
more of the nature of political embassies 
to the chiefs of these people of the Far 
East. The adventures of these spiritual 
messengers, so full of physical sufferings 
and an ever present danger to their lives, 
are written in the form of letters, eight 
of them, and are here reprinted in a 
faithful translation. 

Chief among these chroniclers are 
Friar John of Plano Carpini who has 
given us a very detailed account of the 
life, manners, customs and other items 
of interest and instruction about the 
Tartars; and Friar William of Rubruck 
who with even more detail describes his 
journey to the Far East and his return 
to Western Europe. There are other let- 
ters and two papal decrees that complete 
the picture of the mission. 
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It was indeed a unique undertaking. 
The simplicity of language and artless- 
ness of the description leave no doubt 
that the writers are telling just what 
they saw. Mr. Dawson provides the 
reader with a brief and excellent back- 
ground to the letters so that their pur- 
port is easily and clearly understood. 

Josepn Rous, S.J. 


The King’s Peace by C. V. Wedg- 
wood. Macmillan. 510 pp. $5.50. 


{sam I of England opened his 
reign under an aegis of affluence, 
prosperity and peace. He considered 
himself with apparent justification “the 
happiest king in Christendom.” English 
maritime trade had reached an undream- 
ed-of peak; the woolen industries were 
flourishing; iron and coal were pouring 
out of the mines in Lancashire, Derby- 
shire, Westmorland and the Midlands. 
The gentry were happy in the thought 
that “manners makyth the man” and the 
Commons were dreaming of a soon-to- 
be-realized utopia. Only the very poor of 
the London slums and of the Scottish 
and Irish clans in His Majesty’s domin- 
ions were restless in these years of the 
King’s Peace. 

The close of the reign saw an Eng- 
land torn with strife and sundered with 
internecine insurrection. The king him- 
self, a victim of bitter hatreds which he 
had heedlessly engendered in part by his 
own policy, mounted the scaffold in 
1649. His Peace had been transformed 
into the Great Rebellion. Cecily Veron- 
ica Wedgwood sets herself to the task of 
answering the question, why did such 





Cecily Wedgwood: A king’s downfall 


come to pass? A distinguished English 
historian and winner of the James Tait 
Black prize in 1944, Miss Wedgwood 
covers in The King’s Peace the years 
from 1637 to 1641. The book is the first 
of a projected three-volume history of 
the struggle between Charles, the King, 
and the English Parliament. Behind the 
facade of peaceful prosperity, the author 
holds that shrewd lawyers and men of 
business among the English Puritans 
and Scotch Presbyterians were foment- 
ing rebellion. Contemptuous of the royal 
pretensions, they bitterly resented their 
king’s utter disregard of Parliamentary 
rights and’claims. Events moved rapidly 
to the climax. Organized resistance broke 
out in the Scottish highlands in 1637; 
John Pym with relentless zeal mobilized 
the opposition in Parliament; Irish dis- 
content crystallized into a bloody insur- 
rection. Finally came the impeachment 
and execution of Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford. It was the beginning of 
the end with the shadow of the gibbet 
sharply outlined on the horizon. The 
Great Rebellion was fast becoming an 
accomplished fact. 

The King’s Peace is history written in 
a delightful manner. It is rich in at- 
mosphere, and richer still in a perceptive 
scholarship of the finest historical tradi- 
tion. Miss Wedgwood focuses attention 
on the men and women who played their 
part in the tangled chain of events and 
on the way they thought and acted. 

Balanced in her analyses of mistakes 
made and victories gained, careful in her 
delineation of character and in her con- 
sideration of the familiar religious, eco- 
nomic and social factors of the period, 
Miss Wedgwood is objective, scientific 
and delightfully at home with the vast 
assortment of historical data relevant to 
her study. This first volume of the pro- 
jected trilogy on the Great Rebellion 
merits highest commendation. 


Sister M. Amprose, B.V.M. 


The Popes by Zsolt Aradi. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 192 pp. $4. 


Geen “The History of How They 
Are Chosen, Elected, and Crowned,” 
The Popes might conceivably—but de- 
ceptively—suggest an ambitious work of 
scholarly proportions, particularly in 
view of the author's announced inten- 
tion “to present, against the historical 
background, a survey of the Pope’ 
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spiritual and temporal office.” Actually, 
the “historical background” is sparse, 
consisting mainly of human interest tid- 
bits and some admittedly humorous 
anecdotes. Substantially, the work is 
hardly historical at all; for the most part, 
it is a meticulous play-by-play description 
of the many formal details of ceremo- 
nies, rituals and traditions surrounding 
the Papacy and the Holy See. 

A readable, but undistinguished, style 
is too heavily flavored, for this reviewer's 
taste, with pompously pietistic refer- 
ences, occasionally bordering on the 
puerile; the organization is loose. In his 
efforts “to explain, for non-Catholic as 
well as Catholic readers, what any par- 
ticular doctrine—always one connected 
with the Papacy, the Vatican or the per- 
son of the Pope—means and why Catho- 
lics believe in it,” one might wish that 
the author had attempted to be slightly 
original and spared his readers so many 
overworked apologetical examples and 
facile explanations. 

A pot-pourri of appendices (making 
up about one-third of the book) includes 
a list of the Supreme Pontiffs; brief bio- 
graphies of the Cardinals; short articles 
on the Papal Chapel, the Pontifical fam- 
ily; lists of the buildings in Rome be- 
longing to the Holy See but outside the 
Vatican, the major ecclesiastical institu- 
tions in Rome; and an outline of events 
during the vacancy of the Holy See and 
a brief description of Solemn Pontifical 
Mass and Coronation. 

Sporadically interesting and entertain- 
ing when it attains that “You Are There” 
effect, the book is an apparently hasty re- 
hashing of ritual manuals, histories and 
popular references. 

Jack W. Porter 


. 


The Vatican by Jean Neuvecelle. 
Translated by George Libaire. 
Criterion. 250 pp. $4.50. 


q# Vatican is an ever fascinating 

subject for books by newspaper corre- 
spondents. Neuvecelle’s exposition con- 
siders the Vatican—the central govern- 
ment of the Church—chiefly with regard 
to its organization, ceremonies and pro- 
cedures. 

Commencing with the Supreme Pon- 
tiff in his role as head of both the 
Church and State of Vatican City, the 

k takes up the functions of the sev- 
etal Congregations and Offices of the 
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Curia, and describes the effect of their 
work and decisions on the Church as a 
whole and upon Catholics as individ- 
uals. Like other recent authors, Neu- 
vecelle draws attention to the theme of 
increasing centralism of ecclesiastical au- 
thority which has become apparent dur- 
ing the more recent pontificates. There 
are also explanations of the work of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, the 
Secretariat of State, the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, the Congregation of Rites, the 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
the Propaganda. 

These departments of the Vatican are 
already somewhat known, but the 
finances of the Holy See are taken up 
in detail and are of interest inasmuch 
as they receive scant publicity. Accord- 
ing to Neuvecelle, not all the “Peter's 
Pence” finds its way to Peter. It seems 
that some of it Cwith other Vatican 
funds) goes to J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, one of the three chief bankers for 
the Holy See, for appropriate increase. 

Another financial item spotlighted is 
the high cost of receiving the Red Hat— 
the expense of the gorgeous robes and 
the “tips” to mobs of petty Vatican func- 
tionaries and supernumerary minor ofh- 
cials, plus the repair and upkeep of the 
new cardinal’s titular church in Rome. 
It seems, though, that the officials need 
the gratuities, for the author describes 
the workers at the Curia as living in 
near penury. 

The papal “spies” sound like a bap- 
tized MVD, although the need for cease- 
less vigilance on the part of the Holy 
Office in matters of the Faith is made 
clear. 

Non-Catholic readers will not learn 
much from this book, and Catholic read- 
ers will find Catholic teaching and prac- 
tice unhappily phrased. 

The final few pages explain the un- 
derlying basis for all the Vatican’s or- 
ganization and pomp-—the salvation of 
the souls of all men. 

The book has no imprimatur. 

Rosert L. CAMPBELL 


A Night to Remember by Walter 
Lord. Holt. 209 pp. $3.50. 


| ma 14, 1912, is the “night to re- 
member,” the night the giant lux- 
ury liner Titanic sank on her maiden 
voyage after scraping against the side of 
an iceberg in the North Atlantic. Mr. 
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Lord, who has been gathering material 
about the sinking of the unsinkable ship 
for twenty-eight years, has written a fas- 
cinating narrative in which practically 
every sentence contains factual detail; 
speculation and flights of fancy, which 
might be expected in a story of this type 
to cover gaps where facts are missing, 
are not given a place. 

It is this completely factual construc- 
tion of the book which is both its great 
strength and one weakness. The more 
the reader's interest in the disaster is 
stimulated by the lively presentation of 
one fact after another, the more his in- 
terest grows in knowing what went on 
in the minds of the men most vitally 
concerned with the ship: Captain Ed- 
ward J. Smith; the builder Thomas An- 
drews who was aboard for this first voy- 
age; J. Bruce Ismay, Managing Director 
of the White Star Line, and the others. 
For the most part there are no answers 
that can be given to questions of this 
nature, and so the author has avoided 
them altogether. 

The result is a book that few people 
will be able to stop reading once they 
have started it, yet one that will leave 
them feeling cheated because of the 
historic fact that withholds answers to 
the most interesting questions. 

Davin Younc 


The Lamps Went Out in Europe by 
Ludwig Reiners. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Pan- 
theon. 310 pp. $5. 


Ss" Epwarp Grey, the British Foreign 
Minister in 1914, remarked as the 
war was breaking out, “The lamps are 
going out all over Europe; we shall not 
see them lit again in our life-time.” Few 
statements have been more prophetic, 
for Europe never was able to re-light 
her lamps in the way they were lit early 
in the summer of 1914. One has only 
to recall that when the lamps of Europe 
were re-lighted in November, 1918, the 
horrendous experience of mankind's first 
total war was still present in men’s 
minds, three empires lay in ruins, and 
the new secular religions of commu- 
nism, nationalism and materialism had 
become stronger and were gradually 
dominating certain areas. 

Dr. Ludwig Reiners, a German indus- 
trialist by profession, whose hobby is 
historical writing, has written a work 
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From “Sovereign Britain” 


Ancient castles and historic scenes 


which attempts to discuss the prelude 
to World War I as well as its history 
and the reasons for the German defeat. 
This is an unusual work in that the au- 
thor has written an extremely readable, 
comprehensive and, at times, witty ac- 
count of a dificult period in history. His 
sketches of such figures as von Bulow, 
Sazanov, Kaiser William II, Emperor 
Francis Joseph and General Ludendorff 
are near masterpieces. 

Dr. Reiners holds that the outbreak of 
war in 1914 was something of an acci- 
dent as none of the statesmen of the 
time really wanted war. Reiners, like 
many recent historians, absolves Wil- 
liam II from the chief blame. The vil- 
lains in the drama of July, 1914, were 
Sir Edward Grey and Sazanov, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister. Germany did not 
desire the war as she had already lost 
European leadership lorig before 1914. 
Germany made it impossible to win the 
war when she abandoned Bismarck’s for- 
eign policy in 1890 by breaking off close 
ties with Russia. This permitted her en- 
circlement. 

A sense of impending tragedy per- 
vades the portions of Reiner’s book deal- 
ing with the actual hostilities. The vic- 
tory of the Allies, superior from the start 
in numbers, raw materials and industrial 
potential, became even more probable 
when the United States entered the war. 
The author traces in detail the various 
campaigns. 

Anyone interested in World War I 
will find this work most stimulating. 

Watter D. Gray 





Sovereign Britain by James Rey- 
nolds. Putnam. 368 pp. $7.50. 


jum ReyYNOLDs is an Irish-born word- 

artist whose many books are esteemed 
by a devoted following on two conti- 
nents as highly as the baroque art which 
is his favorite topic of discussion. Mr. 
Reynolds is also fond of horses and 
ghosts and especially of travel. As a re- 
sult of the latter avocation, he succes- 
sively toured Spain, Ireland and _ Italy, 
reporting at great length on the scenic 
and artistic delights encountered. En- 
couraged by the reception of these vol- 
umes with their brush-and-ink sketches, 
he has now turned his attention to Brit- 
ain with results which must be read to 
be appreciated. 


Reynolds’ works are polished perform- 
ances not to be considered as ordinary 
travel books. Due to an emphasis on the 
art and architecture he encounters, with 
surprising space also allotted to various 
viands of mouth-watering memory and 
the names of the hotels and restaurants 
where they were prepared, Reynolds 
Sovereign Britain is certain not to please 
every reader. Only an expert on the his 
toric development of the four national- 
ities resident in the British Isles will ap 
preciate many of the author’s comments. 
Only a geography professor or an atlas 
compiler will know where the author is 
for most of the 368 pages of this vol 
ume. Reynolds seemingly missed nary a 
ruined castle nor historic village and fre 
quently discusses them in great detail 
even though he devotes barely two pare 
graphs to Glasgow, the second city of 
Britain! 

In his concluding paragraph, author 
Reynolds neatly sums up his latest work 
with words well calculated to attract o 
repel potential readers: 


I had come to the end of my journeying 
across England, over the witch - haun 
mountains of Wales, into the Glens of Ar 
trim in Northern Ireland, and across the 
length and breadth of moors, romantic 
lochs, the purple shadowed heather-swath' 
mountains of Scotland. . . . What a wealth 
of history I had evoked and set down 
paper with pen and brush. I had, in a sens, 
woven into the arras the legends of the ages 
starting back in a time when events of me 
and women were first recorded in the Bat 
ish Isles. Scotland slowly faded from mY 
sight, in the light of evening, as England 
Wales and Ireland had done in turn—fron 
my sight yes, for the present, but neve 
from my memory. 


Ricuarp J. Houk 
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Trumpets from Montparnasse by 
Robert Gibbings. Dutton. 201 pp. 
$5. 


a= APPEARANCE of a new book by 
Robert Gibbings alerts the reading 
public to the glad possibility of another 
rich and varied feast: and Trumpets 
from Montparnasse fulfills this expect- 
ancy. Through Mr. Gibbings’ cultivated 
mind, eye and brush, we traverse little 
and well-known portions of Europe, 
from Positano, south of Naples, to Paris. 
On every page adventure, learning, col- 
or and humor merge. 

One item tells the source of the word 
“marionette”: in Venice each year 
twelve poor maidens were dowered by 
the city; one year pirates tried to kid- 
nap them. They were saved, however, 
and in gratitude a feast-tradition grew, 
becoming so sumptuous that wooden 
figures were substituted for the maidens, 
“Maries”: hence, marionettes. 

Mr. Gibbings discusses the difficulties 
of the artist working in the tropics 
(where the flies eat the color off the 
paper as fast as it can be laid on); Posi- 
tano philosophy (“When the sun is not 
shining I must sing to keep my heart 
warm. When the sun is shining I sing 
because my heart is warm.); obscure 
and not-so-obscure-history, customs and 
people. His observations are provocative, 
witty and wise. 

Trumpets from Montparnasse con- 
tains forty wood engravings and eight 
color plates. My favorite wood engrav- 
ing, possibly, is on page 104. It is sheer 
drama, this picture of a convent perched 
precariously near to the writer’s studio 
eminence, demanding 700 steps to at- 
tain it. 

This is a wonderful gift for a cul- 
tivated person. 


Mary C. Dunne 


We Die Alone by David Howarth. 
Macmillan. 231 pp. $3.95. 


Ox Marcu 29, 1943, twelve Norwe- 

gian saboteurs sailed from the 
Shetland Islands in a fishing boat fitted 
with hidden armament. Eight of the 
twelve men were sailors: four were sol- 
diers trained in guerrilla warfare. 

Their destination was Norway. Their 
objectives were: first, to destroy the 
great German airfield called Bardufoss 
near the Arctic Ocean from which Nazi 
planes attacked the allied convoys going 
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to the Russian arctic ports; second, to 
train local people in sabotage work. 

After reaching their homeland, they 
were betrayed by a Quisling who noti- 
fied the Nazis. The Germans attacked 
and killed or captured all but one of the 
party. Jan Baalsrud, though hunted like 
an animal by fifty of the enemy, escaped 
by swimming to a small, nearby island. 

Now his only hope was to reach neu- 
tral Sweden—eighty miles away. During 
the next two months, Jan fought for 
survival and freedom against seemingly 
impossible odds. He faced the severity 
of a Norwegian winter, was hunted by 
the German occupation army, and was 
lost in uncharted mountains. His body 
was tortured by cold, blinded by snow, 
and nearly buried in an avalanche. Yet 
he survived because of his will to live 
and the assistance of Norwegian par- 
tisans. 

The author, David Howarth, was a 
former war correspondent for the BBC 
in France, and later was second-in-com- 
mand of a secret naval base in Shetland 
from which arms were shuttled in U.S. 
subchasers to occupied Norway. Before 
writing this book, he and Jan retraced 
Jan’s escape route to Sweden and talked 
with the persons involved. 

We Die Alone is the true story of 
Jan Baalsrud’s escape. This record of 
Jan’s experience, of his endurance, of 
his success against apparently hopeless 
odds would be unbelievable if he, to- 
gether with other witnesses who were 
personally involved in his rescue, had 
not survived to testify that it really hap- 
pened. 

Epmunp J. CockELL 
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Retreat from Learning by Joan 
Dunn. McKay. 224 pp. $3. 


[= suBTITLE of this book is “Why 
Teachers Can't Teach — A Case 
Study.” It is an exposure of the Dewey- 
type progressive education which ener- 
vated a public school system. The book 
also doubles as the author’s apologia for 
abandoning a dedicated and loved pro- 
fession after four years of apparent suc- 
cess: conditions deriving from Dewey- 
ism have frustrated all efforts to impart 
knowledge, instill moral values or estab- 
lish the principle of objective truth. 
The indictment is in journalistic. style 
through specific, personal incidents. 

The locale is a large public high 
school “in the outer reaches of Greater 
New York.” The author describes her- 
self as open-minded to progressive edu- 
cation when she began to teach there 
after using the required “inside-track” 
into the school system. A typical faculty 
meeting featured an expert warning 
against the “dangers of a fixed curricu- 
lum.” The author demonstrates point by 
point that syllabi based on progressive 
tenets are unworkable for the bright, 
dull or average students. 

Though her own background and 
education—for the most part in private 
Catholic schools—differed radically from 
that of her students, it did not prevent 
the author from understanding public 
high school students (with their desire 
for direction from authority). She coped 
with them better than did her co-work- 
ers who predicted failure for the “reac- 
tionary traditionalist” who believed there 
could be no learning without order and 
discipline. 

The bulk of the book is made up of 
school examples confirming her conten- 
tion that honest teaching cannot be done 
where the school is geared to appease- 
ment of the problem child. She shows 
how “group-discipline” is an evasion en- 
couraging deals: “I was quiet; you gotta 
pass me!” 


F. A. McGowan 


The House on Nauset Marsh by Wy- 


man Richardson. Norton. 223 pp. 
$3.75. 


aw at the tip of Cape Cod, be- 
tween Wellfleet and Orleans, there 
is a strip of land called Nauset Marsh. 
Here may be found sand dunes, small 
ponds, a few scrubby trees, a beach on 
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either side, and in the middle, the house 
of Dr. Wyman Richardson. The doc- 
tor retired to this haven a few years ago 
and he loves every inch of it. In a quiet, 
restrained and informal way he has writ- 
ten about the things there that interest 
him. Many of the sketches appeared first 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Dr. Richardson offers no guide to liv- 
ing, he draws no conclusions, and he has 
no philosophical axe to grind. You will 
not find excitement, suspense, or cli- 
max, for he studies the small things of 
nature, and they fulfill their destinies 
not dramatically, but calmly and often 
minutely. The wonders are there for 
him who has the patience to watch. 

Perhaps the doctor has taken on the 
protective coloration of his beloved 
dunes, for he is so self-effacing and so 
impersonal that he seems to merge into 
the background. It is almost a challenge 
to discover what sort of man he is. He 
is kindly, patient, observant and very 
appreciative of natural wonders and nat- 
ural beauty. 

The author is at his best when he is 
discussing the habits and peculiarities of 
birds and fish. He does not lecture, nor 
parade his erudition, he merely describes 
things as he sees them. He takes you 
with him on an early morning fishing 
trip and the cold gets in your bones. 
You feel the thrill of landing a boat in 
a heavy sea, the soundlessness of the 
deserted fog-swept beach, and you learn 
of the doctor’s favorite storm—the dry 
noreaster which, he guarantees, will 
blow the dusty cobwebs from your mind. 

So too will this book sweep some cob- 
webs away. It is simple, direct and re- 
freshing, a book for one who loves the 
sea and who has the good sense to ap- 
preciate the quiet life. 

Tueresa O’NEIL 


The Open Mind by J. Robert Op- 
penheimer. Simon and Schuster. 
146 pp. $2.75. 


y= 1s a collection of eight lectures 
given by the author between 1946 
and 1954. They are of no great impor- 
tance except for the fact that their au- 
thor is director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton and is the 
noted physicist who was refused secur- 
ity clearance in the spring of 1954. The 
author deals with perfectly innocuous 
topics, and deals with them much as any 
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other competent physicist would do. 
Four of the essays are concerned with 
atomic weapons and related questions of 
foreign policy; the other four, with the 
problem of science in the modern uni- 
versity and in American culture. 

Professor Oppenheimer writes as a 
scientist who realizes that he and his 
fellows have created terrible weapons of 
destruction and that they are not con- 
fident these weapons will not now be 
used. The first group of lectures appear 
to be those of an humble man, but one 
who deals with politics with the naivete 
of a teen-ager—or a physicist. The read- 
er cannot help but feel a warm sym- 
pathy for the author, for he has evident- 
ly met and been confused by hundreds 
of government committees, administra- 
tors and directives that seem compound- 
ed of foolishness, stupidity and short- 
sightedness. It is a tribute to his equani- 
mity that he remains the scholar 
throughout these political tribulations. 

The more valuable set of essays are 
those dealing with science -in general 
and its place in our modern culture. In 
these essays Professor Oppenheimer 
shows himself to be a scholar interested 
in pushing back the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, a man dedicated to discovering 
more and more of the truth, a teacher 
who acknowledges his social responsi- 
bilities in the discovery and transmission 
of knowledge. Other professors have 
written with equal fervor and equal 
ability on the same subject; these essays 
take on importance only because of the 
author’s position. 

Tuomas P. Nery 


The Eye of Man by Selden Rodman. 
Devin-Adair. 182 pp. $10. 


Quer RopMan’s controversial argu- 
ments have overturned so many of 
the long-accepted theories of modern art- 
ists and critics that they inevitably ger- 
minated a diverse crop of ideas to be 
harvested and sorted. His book contains 
a prologue, a triply divided main por- 
tion, and an epilogue. In the prologue 
he urges the development of a dynamic, 
forceful combination of form and con- 
tent in expressive painting, and, in so 
doing, stresses the pretentiousness of 
pure form, elaborating on his belief in 
the deification of form by today’s critics. 
Art, he says, has two faces, and, for the 
time being, it has sacrificed one. Con- 


tent, then, is a part of art, and “comes 
to birth most easily as a by-product of 
extended cultivation in a field concerned 
with some one or all of life’s non-formal 
values.” He warns, however, against the 
pseudo-classicism and sentimentality that 
may arise from academicism. 

The author’s chronological analysis of 
early Christian and modern art with 
stress on existing parallel qualities is 
vastly stimulating, but offers some points 
to which we might take exception. We 
concede the relationship of the two peri- 
ods in the common use of flat pattern, 
dehumanization, and the substitution of 
style for emotion, but the grandeur of 
early Christian art is rarely equalled in 
modern art. 

With some obvious influence from 
Malraux, the author’s characterization of 
the Gothic and Renaissance periods in 
art is forceful. His understanding of the 
artists’ use of expressive content exhibits 
deep insight into the training and in- 
fluences that affected certain results in 
their work. It is difficult to see Rodman’s 
opinion that there is greater Christian 
compassion in Rembrandt’s secular 
works than in his religious one. With 
Goya it is different, for his protests 
against injustice for his fellowmen were 
sincere, but his religious impulses lacked 
that quality. Rodman sometimes con- 
fuses violent human emotions with spir- 
ituality or religious feeling. He sets “re- 
ligion of experience” against “religion of 
form” in painting, but is not consistently 
logical in all resulting applications. 

Rodman’s arguments are strong, his 
analysis of expressionism and other mod- 
ern movements is clear, and his many 
pictorial examples are well-chosen. He 
rises to a climax in his clarification of 
“the level at which art’s two faces be- 
come one.” Because it is backed by force- 
ful argument, his plea is so far one of 
the most consistently reasonable that has 
been made for the return of content or 
subject matter to modern art. 

Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


The World We Live In by the edi- 
torial staff of Life and Lincoln 
Barnett. Simon and Schuster. 304 
pp. $13.50. 


O= OF THE most graceful tributes 
that will be paid this volume was 
given to it by the reviewer's young stu 
dents, who said, “Now we see. Now we 
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understand why you say the world could 
have been built rather than made by 
God. We aren’t so sure of things any 
more, but God is greater than we 
thought.” There are few who do not 
know something about these essays 
which appeared originally in Life maga- 
zine. They use fine photography, imag- 
inative painting and good journalistic 
writing to construct a pattern for the 
universe. The origin of our planet, the 
evolution of its physical features, and 
the development of life upon its surface 
are presented. Modern life is portrayed 
by accounts of six “climax associations” 
-assemblies of animals and plants that 
will continue in their present conditions 
unless they are upset by external 
changes. They include the exotic bril- 
liancy of a coral reef; the austerity of 
the tundra; and the dear freshness of 
the lovely woods of home. 

Less experienced readers were fasci- 
nated by giant reptiles, tree-ferns, ma- 
rine animals that look like flowers. They 
were amused by the ubiquitous rabbits 
that leap, or hide, or gather in flocks 
among long-extinct monsters, and in 
present-day deserts and woods. A fawn 
starting from cover; a shy desert rat at 
his meal of cactus pleased them. The 


reviewer was most impressed by the’ 


awful depths of the ocean floor, and 
most charmed by lichens clinging to 
pink granite. 

If one thoughtfully compares the 
imaginative paintings and the text there 
isno confusion of fact and theory. How- 
ever, the casual reader of these pano- 
ramas may misinform himself, and be 
carried away by the pictures, which 
sometimes try to present ideas rather 
than facts. In one such representation, 
modern flagellates that live in fresh wa- 
ter, modern larvae from the sea, and 
various sessile plants and animals are 
placed together in a single pond to de- 
scribe the earliest kinds of life. Not all 
theories are—or could be — presented; 
there may be inadequate interpretations; 
but the grandness of conception and the 
beauty and taste of execution make the 
book worthwhile. It was a difficult tech- 
nical assignment, and is singularly free 
from editorial and printing error. Those 
who have collected only the separate ar- 
ticles as they originally appeared will 
miss something, for the introduction is 
unifying and explanatory, and there is 
an index and a good bibliography. 

Sister M. Ceci, B.V.M. 
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The Book of the Mountains edited 
by A. C. Spectorsky. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 492 pp. $10. 


|= BOOK is an anthalogy, with a 
more reasonable excuse for being 
than most anthologies. The mountains 
of the earth are among the great topics 
which have stirred writers in every age. 
A. C. Spectorsky has collected many fine 
passages by authors from Xenophon to 
Norman Mailer. 

The company is distinguished: Keats, 
H. G. Wells, Whitman, Dickens, 
Thomas Mann, Defoe, Belloc, C. S. 
Forester, Melville, Kipling, Mark 
Twain, Thoreau, Coleridge, Undset, 
Voltaire and many others. 

But, although the names of most of 
the writers are familiar enough, the edi- 


“Illustration from “The Book of the Mountains” 
. among the great topics which have stirred writers in every age” 






tor has chosen selections that have not 
been worn threadbare in other reprint- 
ings. The result is a fat collection of 
good reading, which makes an ideal gift 
and justifies the book’s price. 


The book is not, as you might sus- 
pect, devoted overwhelmingly to flowery 
descriptions of mountain scenery and 
accounts of climbing expeditions. The 
editor has taken a broader view of his 
field. Mountains are sometimes permit- 
ted to retire to the background; they are 
allowed to be an influence on the hori- 
zon without hogging the whole land- 
scape. 

As a result, the book’s contents have 
at the same time unity and a commend- 
able variety. Titles of its six sections 
indicate how this was accomplished: 
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“Men Climb the Mountains,” “Men 
Live. and Work on the Mountains,” 
“Men Against the Mountains,” “Men 
Study the Mountains,” “Men Fight on 
the Mountains,” and “Men Wonder at 
the Mystery of the Mountains.” 

Handsomely printed, the book con- 
tains sixty-four plates which contribute 
to an understanding of the beauties and 
dangers that inspire men to write about 
mountains. 

The lowlander who has never met a 
mountain needs some such introduction. 
Perhaps he has felt the joy and exalta- 
tion of topping a small hill, but this isn’t 
much of a sensation compared to the 
powerful spiritual experience that comes 
with confronting a majestic peak. 

Ricuarp P. Frissie 


The Search for Bridey Murphy by 
Morey Bernstein. Doubleday. 256 
pp. $3.75. 


Me: BERNSTEIN, a student and ama- 
teur practitioner of hypnotism, after 
experiments in extra-sensory perception, 
accidentally discovered what he consid- 
ers to be proof of reincarnation. This 


sensationally slanted book is in large 
part an account of what he submits as 
evidence. 

It seems that while in an hypnotic 
trance a young woman, partly of Scotch- 
Irish extraction, gave details of an al- 
leged previous existence. She was, for- 
tunately, not Cleopatra or Mary Queen 
of Scots, but one Bridget Cor Bridey) 
Murphy, a daughter of Duncan (son of 
Duncan) Murphy, a barrister of Cork 
who also farmed, by religion a Protest- 
ant, who married a Catholic barrister of 
Belfast named Sean Joseph Brian Mc- 
Carthy, member of a parish named St. 
Theresa wherein was stationed a priest 
whose Christian name definitely was 
John and whose last name was probably 
Gorman. Mr. McCarthy taught law at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, along with a 
handful of other Catholics some of 
whose names are mentioned. Details are 
given as to his family, among whom 
are to be numbered an uncle bearing 
the Christian name, rare in Ireland and 
almost unknown elsewhere among Cath- 
olics, of Plazz. 

Mr. Bernstein wonders if Plazz would 
not be better rendered as Blaise. He did 
not go to Ireland to find evidence for 








works. 





THE LIGHT BEYOND 


A Study of Hawthorne’s Theology 
By Rev. Leonard J. Fick, Ph.D. 


In this informative and scholarly work of literary criticism Father 
Fick isolates those basic concepts which are at the very foundation of 
Hawthorne’s best works. In detailed, well organized fashion he discusses 
Hawthorne’s life-long concern with the problem of evil, as well as his 
resolution of that problem in the light of God’s inscrutable providence. 


Hawthorne’s views on sin and on the consequences of sin are sub- 
jected to thorough examination. Particularly valuable is Father Fick’s 
study of that “unpardonable sin” which plays such an essential role in 
some of the New England novelist’s finest tales. 


The Light Beyond is not limited to a few scholars, for everyone 
who has read and liked the novels and tales of Hawthorne will find that 
this study adds greatly to their understanding of both the man and his 
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the existence of Bridey, who died in 
1864 at the age of sixty-six, whose pre- 
previous existence had been spent in 
New Amsterdam and whose present 
earthly existence began in lowa about 
thirty-five years ago. This reviewer read 
avidly, hoping to find the report of the 
professional genealogists who would 
marshall the evidence for, and certify to 
the pre-existence of, poor Bridey Mur- 
phy McCarthy, whose life seems to have 
been extraordinarily uneventful, and 
whose memory retained just those facts, 
including clues as to place of residence 
and hints as to associations and social 
status, which most facilitate the labors 
of genealogists. There was no such re- 
port, however. 

This absence is but one of many in- 
dications of Mr. Bernstein’s complete 
disregard for the laws which govern any 
form of scientific research. It is clearly 
revelatory of a mental attitude which 
can triumphantly point out, in a foot 
note, that there are a billion reincarna- 
tions in the world and yet state in the 
text that perhaps one reason children 
forget previous incarnations is that they 
are conditioned in infancy to believe 
their existence began at birth. 

Mr. Bernstein’s book is unconscious 
proof that hypnotism should not be prac- 
ticed by amateurs. As to other wonders 
he mentions (clairvoyance, natural gifts 
of prophecy, natural psychokenesis) one 
can say, “Perhaps.” As to reincarnation 
one can but say with Job, “Man when 
he is fallen asleep shall not rise again: 
till the heavens be broken he shall not 
awake.” 

Jucius FrascH Harmon 


Psychoanalysis Today by Agostino 
Gemelli, O.F.M. Translated by 
John Chapin and Salvator Atta- 
nasio. Kenedy. 153 pp. $2.95. 


Few PEOPLE are as qualified to discus 
the problems of psychoanalysis as Fa- 
ther Gemelli, eminent psychologist, the 
ologian and doctor. What he has to say 
in this slender volume deserves the most 
serious consideration on the part of 
Catholic psychiatrists, priests, educators, 
and not less of the general public. His 
appraisal of modern medical psychology, 
the doctrines of Freud, of Jung, and 
some others, is objective, based on care 
ful examination, and on personal expert: 
ence. He is neither oblivious to the a 
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tual achievements of psychoanalysis and 
kindred systems nor does he fail to point 
out their deficiencies. 

Apart from his condensed but clear 
summary of the teachings proposed by 
the various schools, he has much to say 
that is of immediate practical relevance. 
He insists on the basically medical char- 
acter of mental treatment and rejects 
all “lay-psychoanalysis,” be it carried out 
by psychologists or priests. He is par- 
ticularly critical of the “analytic psychol- 
ogy,” the doctrine of C. G. Jung, which 
has been acclaimed as being closer to 
and compatible with Catholic concep- 
tions; it is, in fact, as far from them as 
Freudian psychoanalysis ever was. 

The book consists of three parts, deal- 
ing with Freud, with Jung, and with the 
teaching of Pius XII on psychotherapy. 
The first and the third parts have been 
translated by Mr. Chapin, the second by 
Mr. Attanasio. It is most unfortunate 
that the translation is marred by serious 
defects and negligences. There are nu- 
merous misprints, especially of proper 
names. Some sentences are hardly in- 
telligible. Jung’s term “collective uncon- 
scious” is rendered, almost regularly, as 
“unconscious collective’ which is a 
meaningless phrase. There are no bib- 
liographical references which ought to 
have been supplied by the translators, 
particularly since many of the authors 
quoted are practically unknown in this 
country. 

Useful though the book is as a most 
able summary of the doctrines on which 
it reports, its greatest value lies in the 
unequivocal delimitations of the fields 
of spiritual and medical care. “Priests 
and religious should abstain from engag- 
ing in psychotherapy. Leave this respon- 
sibility to doctors.” On the other hand, 
the indispensable complementation of 
psychotherapy by moral and religious 
guidance is not the task of the psycho- 
therapist but requires his collaboration 
with the priest. And: “Precisely this is 
the unpardonable error of those Cath- 
dlics who make use of the Jungian doc- 
tine in order to find therein a confirma- 
tion of religious truth and, worse still, 
enrichments’ of religious knowledge.” It 
is, indeed, high time that this be stated 
authoritatively because too many have 
been misled by the often ambiguous 
statements of Jung. 

Neither the Catholic psychiatrist, nor 
the psychologist, nor the priest, can af- 


ford to ignore this book. It should be 
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Agostino Gemelli: The merits and 
deficiencies of modern psychiatry 


most useful as a reliable directive and 
enable the reader to arrive at a better 
understanding and more correct ap- 
praisal of both the merits and the de- 
ficiencies of modern psychiatry. 
‘RupoitF ALLERS 


The Perennial Order by Martin Vers- 
feld. Society of St. Paul. 247 pp. 
$3. 


|= WORK is an essential summary of 
the Thomistic teaching in metaphys- 
ics, philosophy of science, philosophy of 
morals, philosophy of history, philosophy 
of art, and philosophy of culture. The 
old truths are presented with the fine 
and simple earnestness of the first ap- 
proach and warm sense of discovery. 
The reasoning is close and cautious, the 
style clear and exact. There is no undue 
burdening of technicalities, but rather 
the penetrating insight into reality with 
all the rapture of the love for truth and 
Christian beauty. The most obscure 
truths are “seen” and expressed in tell- 
ing fashion. “I wish to suggest that it is 
our metaphysical inspection of the na- 
ture of things, not our introspection into 
the nature of our minds, in the Cartesian 
manner, from which we must derive the 
nature and status of our knowledge.” 
(page 14) “It is upon the nature of the 
act of existence that philosophy must fix 
its regard, leaving its critical apparatus 
to be-invoked and developed just where 
it is required in subordination to this 


task. It is by this road alone that the 
human intellect can escape from the 
subjectivism which since Descartes has 
perched like a ghoul upon the corpse 
of metaphysics, which is also the corpse 
of Western civilization.” (p. 19) “The 
question of God’s existence seems so im- 
portant to him (the Christian) because 
the essence of the Christian God is Be- 
ing.” Cp. 23) 

This young philosopher who has 
“thought his way into the Catholic 
Church” moves with ease amid the most 
abstruse questions in their complex in- 
ter-relation and historic setting. The 
trenchant criticism of false notions are 
valuable for the Christian apostle of 
truth facing the modern error, who is so 
often distressed by the true but awk- 
ward defence of our apologetics. We 
should note, among many instances, the 
lines on subjectivism or relativism in 
“Further Remarks on Ethics.” 

The book has magnificent passages, 
passages of great depth and sublimity, 
expressed in words of effective beauty. 
Especially helpful for teacher and stu- 
dent should be the essay on “Education 
for a Catholic Culture,” which must be 
an “Incarnational Culture,” for “a so- 
ciety will cease to have its catholic notes 
when its sense of Incarnation fails to 
permeate all its activities.” Cp. 233) 
Rarely has the relation of philosophy to 
theology and faith been stated more no- 
bly and truthfully than in the few pages 
which bring this beautifully printed 
book to its close. 


Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


The Concept of Freedom edited by 
Carl W. Grindel, C.M. Regnery. 
512 pp. $10. 


|= INTENDED scope of the essays in- 
cluded in this volume is truly enor- 
mous. Under the general headings of the 
Metaphysics and Psychology of Free- 
dom, Internal and External Freedom, 
and Freedom and Theology, the authors, 
members of the graduate and under- 
graduate faculties of St. John’s univer- 
sity, deal with the concept of freedom 
and its limitations. Each writes in his 
own field, going from epistomology and 
ethics through international law, educa- 
tion, aesthetics—in short, leaving no area 
of human endeavor untouched. As an 
indication of the encyclopedic intent, we 
have only to note the universality of ap- 
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peal that this volume makes. Although 
it is written with an eye to all levels of 
appreciation (the source works men- 
tioned in bibliographies and footnotes 
run the gamut of a catholic interest, 
from the Prior Analytics to the Brooklyn 
Tablet) the reader in mind seems to be 
mainly the intelligent layman, without 
necessarily any technical background. 

As a case in point, the articles on free- 
dom in law and labor relations were par- 
ticularly appealing to this reviewer who, 
with only a layman’s acquaintaince with 
these fields, was quite charmed by the 
one and impressed with the other. 

Most of the writers underscore the 
general aspect (which they say has been 
long overlooked) in analyses of the con- 
cept of freedom. Freedom, they say, is 
always limited, within a given field, by 
the limitations proper to it in that field. 
Freedom is never license, and must be 
defined by some boundary. Freedom is 
not slavery,-and so must conform to 
nature, however it is expressed, whether 
through law or reason or authority. 

A rather weighty volume, and priced 
accordingly, it seems to be destined only 
for college library shelves. Even at that 
it will perform a necessary function. 

For their production of this sympo- 
sium on the “Concept of Freedom,” the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
has struck a new George Washington 
Honor Medal in honor of St. John’s uni- 
versity. 

JoserpH CarPINo 


The Heresy of Democracy by Lord 
Percy of Newcastle. Regnery. 246 
pp. $4. . 


{= “conservatives” have done a good 
service for straight thinking along 
social and political lines in the last five 
years. Men like Russell Kirk, Walter 
Lippmann and Ross Hoffman have 
shown us how uncritically “liberal” 
thought was accepted in this country. 
They have, in effect, given a philosophy 
to what had been a blind, instinctive, 
and sometimes selfish reaction to the 
“liberal” program of government and 
the philosophy on which it is based. In 
countering “liberal” thought, the “con- 
servatives” have said many wise things, 
and they have recalled many forgotten 
bits of traditional wisdom. But they 
have also said some very silly things. 
Most of all, they seem overcome by a 
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nostalgia for a past that never existed 
and they show a reluctance to face a 
future that is upon them. 

Lord Percy’s book is typical of this 
neo-conservative school. It would be an 
excellent antidote for anyone who is 
seeped in “liberal” thought. Unfortu- 
nately, it will be read and admired by 
those who have long since been convert- 
ed to “conservative” thought, those who 
do not need the antidote and will there- 
fore not profit from it. The “democracy” 
which Lord Percy so thoroughly de- 
stroys is for Americans and Englishmen 
a straw man. He describes it as a reli- 
gion that necessarily becomes _ total- 
itarian. Both Hitler and Stalin are the 
logical outcome of this “democracy,” 
which was conceived by Rousseau and 
born in the French Revolution. This 
“democracy” is indeed a heresy and de- 
serving of condemnation. 

The underlying assumption of this 
book is eminently sound: that the most 
important thing about a people is what 
they believe, and that we can save our- 
selves only if we have a sound political 
philosophy based on a right view of 
human nature. 

The book is curiously organized, and 
it will cause casual readers a bit of 
trouble. In each of the first two sections 
the author traces two aspects of “democ- 
racy” from 1789 to 1939. The third and 
fourth sections go from ancient times to 
1789 with a discussion of Christian po- 
litical thought. The fifth section takes 
up from 1789 to the present again, this 


. time reviewing the “dualist” and “total- 


ist” philosophies of government. Lord 
Percy condemns “democracy” because 
it is “totalist,” whereas the only sound 
philosophy of government is a “dualist” 
philosophy that separates regnum from 
sacrum and thus saves men from total- 
ist control by either government. It is 
one of history’s little ironies that this 
view was long urged by “liberals” of the 
nineteenth century, notably by Acton, 
and at the time they were bitterly con- 
demned by the “conservatives.” 

The Heresy of Democracy is essen- 
tially a sound book, then, and it should 
be read by those Americans who sub- 
scribe to the Rousseauvian concept of 
democracy. These are few, I am in- 
clined to believe, for the great majority 
of Americans understand by democracy 
something quite different from the 
“heresy” Lord Percy exposes. 

TxHomas P. Ney 


Utopia 1976 by Morris L. Ernst, 
Rinehart. 305 pp. $3.50. 


H= Is one more of the increasingly 
numerous reactions to Brave New 
World, 1984, and other similar books, 
The works of this new school of op- 
timists, Mr. Ernst’s included, are poorly 
contrived antidotes to what is miscon- 
strued as mere pessimism. Brave New 
World and 1984 are the reverse side of 
a coin, the obverse of which is the clas. 
sic utopia. No matter which side of the 
coin these authors choose to display, it 
still has a true ring to which the most 
profound aspirations of man respond. 

But Utopia 1976 is mere extrapolation 
of current technology which falls short 
even of the dreams of a mechanically- 
minded eleven-year-old. Only in number 
and variety of gadgets, forms of energy 
and so on does Mr. Ernst distinguish 
himself. The reader. is fairly deluged 
with improvement after improvement in 
every field, not the least of which is 
contraception. For the rest, Mr. Ernst 
indulges in social science fiction; reforms 
are packed in as tightly as the gadgets. 

I have the strong suspicion that writ- 
ing is a do-it-yourself proposition with 
Mr. Ernst, the lawyer who may in ’55 
have the leisure promised to all in "76, 
for the book is without any serious the 
sis. The opening chapter, which aims at 
telling why he wrote his masquerading 
utopia, tells nothing of the sort and is 
only a preface giving an assortment of 
his more general views on his and other 
utopias, closing with the conviction that 
his can be had if only we want it badly 
enough. This we have heard before. The 
following fifteen chapters are much like 
bins in which are crammed predictions, 
hopes and occasional analyses which 
only compound the confusion. 

Technical progress and concomitant 
social change may well have sufhcient 
momentum to carry on for another 
twenty years to 1976. To this we are a¢- 
justing and have to adjust, but what 
are the spiritual and material forces we 
may be creating today? The year 1776 
held them in abundance. Are we mete 
heirs whose only problem is to avoid 
dissipating the inheritance? Is Utopia 
1976 merely the perpetual and increas 
ingly enlightened enjoyment—now that 
we have time for it—of what was begun 
in 1776? Mr. Ernst’s Utopia has a hal 
low ring. 

R. W. FaurHasBer 
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THE DANGERS OF READING 


N READING Chesterton, as in reading 

MacDonald, I did not know what I 
was letting myself in for. A young man 
who wishes to remain a sound Atheist 
cannot be too careful of his reading. 
There are traps everywhere—“Bibles laid 
open, millions of surprises,” as Herbert 
says, “fine nets and stratagems.” God is, 
if | may say it, very unscrupulous. 

From “Surprised by Joy, The Shape 
of My Early Life,” by C. S. Lewis (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50). 


TIMELESSNESS 


im THE porter of our Jesuit house 
on Farm Street in London stopped 
me at the door: “Isn’t yours an English 
name?” he asked. “Yes,” I answered, “but 
the family has been in the United States 
along time. I think they left England 
two hundred and more years ago.” “Oh,” 
he said without the trace of a smile, “I 
wasn’t here then.” 

From “Played by Ear,” by Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. (Loyola University Press, 
$4.00). 


TIME WITH GOD 


Be THEN, how exactly is one to spend 
the time with God? Needless to say 
there are a dozen different ways, and 
each one will have his or her particular 
devotion, but in general the answer is 
surely to be with God: consciously, that 
is, with God. 

I have a friend, a pedlar, who comes 
Periodically to visit me in the parlour, 
and to tell me how business is doing, 
and all about the interesting people he 
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meets. He loves his work, there is no 
doubt as to that, and always refers to it 
as his vocation. He regards it as very 
similar to mine, and he talks more to 
me about prayer than anything else. He 
tells me how he enjoys everything in 
company with Christ: the day’s rain, 
the day’s sunshine; the birds’ nests in 
the hedges in the spring; the cattle be- 
ing driven home across the fields in the 
light of the evening sun. 

“Sometimes,” he once added conf- 
dentially, “I can’t even help saying it 
out loud: ‘Oh, dear Lord, do look at 
that pretty red roof shining in the sun!’ 
Do you think He minds my pointing 
out His own creation to Him like that?” 
And there is the answer to one’s “how” 
in a nutshell. 

From “Catch Us Those Little Foxes,” 
by a Carmelite Nun (Henry Regnery, 
$1.50). 


CULTURE, DEMOCRACY AND TV 


|= LAsT second was split. The orches- 
tra blazed into triumphant sound. 
Channel 13, KTRK-TV, was born into 
this world. The voice of some solemn 
high priest of TV dedicated the Chan- 
nel “to service.” I was sorry to hear it. 
I am no cynic but I am always sus- 
picious when I hear people talking about 
“service.” When advertising men get to- 
gether and are still fairly sober, they talk 
a good deal about this “service.” .. . 








“So, Lefty, our trails cross again” 


From “Heirs of Heaven,” Joe 


Lane (Michael Book Co., $1.00) 








There is something almost vindictive 
about this aspect of cultural democracy: 
it bribes such fine singers to leave their 
opera house, to desert the genuine cul- 
ture that nourished them, so that they 
may serve whatever brand of treacle the 
mob currently prefers. In Admass the 
crowd is no longer asked to make some 
effort, to get out of its armchairs and 
try to climb a little; it stays where it is, 
yawning and twiddling its thumbs, and 
everybody and everything that might 
have brought it richer experience, new 
life, are delivered to it down on that 
level. 

From “Journey Down a Rainbow,” by 
]. B. Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes 
(Harper, $3.50). 


EDUCATION AND PRAYER 


N His loneliness, he wished he was 
able to pray, and lying there waiting 
to die he tried to set his religious beliefs 
in order. But like so many young men 
ot his generation, he had grown up with- 
out the habit of saying prayers. It was 
not any fault of his. He had been given 
a technical, scientific education, and 
there had not been much room in it for 
religion: It had given him, at the age of 
twenty-six, a materialistic view of life. 
He had done his best to live in accord- 
ance with Christian ethics, but nothing 
he had ever been taught could help him 
to believe in a personal God who 
watched over him in Revdal. He did not 
despise that kind of belief, and he knew 
to the full what a comfort it would be 
to him; but nobody of a clear and seri- 
ous turn of mind can change his beliefs 
to suit his circumstances. After living 
without prayers, he thought that to pray 
when he was in such desperate straits 
would be hypocritical, and an offense to 
any God he could believe in. Neither 
did he believe at that time in a future 
life. He believed he was already forgot- 
ten or assumed to be dead by everyone 
who knew him, except his father and 
brother and sister, and that when the 
last painful tenuous thread was broken’ 
he would not exist any more, except as 
a rotten corpse in the bunk where he 
was lying. 
From “We Die Alone,” by David 
Howarth (Macmillan, $3.95). 
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The Holy Bible, Volume |||, The Sa- 
piential Books. Translation spon- 
sored by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 710 pp. $5. 


‘gre years ago Catholic scholars in 
America began work on a new edi- 
tion of the Holy Bible. The first plan 
was simply to revise the traditional Chal- 
loner - Douay - Rheims Bible. In accord- 
ance with this intention the Confrater- 
nity Revision of the New Testament 
was published in 1941. At the same time 
work was progressing on the books of 
the Old Testament also. 

Then in 1943 Pope Pius XII issued 
an important encyclical letter on scrip- 
tural studies, in which he advised schol- 
ars to translate the Bible, not from the 
Latin Vulgate, but from the original 
languages of Hebrew and Greek. This 
meant in effect that much of the work 
on the Old Testament had to be done 
over again, thus entailing a delay in the 
publication of the Confraternity Edition 


of the Old Testament. 


The first eight historical books of the 
Old Testament were published in 1952. 
Now the volume of the sapiential books 
has been issued. In reality this is the 
third volume of a series of four, as the 
remaining historical books will form the 
second volume, and the prophetical writ- 
ings will comprise the fourth. 

The present volume contains the 
books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom 
and Sirach. The last book was formerly 
known to Catholics as Ecclesiasticus. 

The translation was made from the 
original languages or from the oldest ex- 
tant form of the sacred text. The science 
of textual criticism was used throughout 
the work. This means that the scholars 
who worked on this translation endeav- 
ored to reconstruct the original text ac- 
cording to well-defined laws whenever 
the current Hebrew or Greek text 
seemed to require correction. For it is a 
well-known truism that any ancient text 
suffers defects in its transmission down 
through the centuries. Fifty-three pages 
of such textual corrections are added at 
the end of this volume, as a guarantee 
to the reader that these corrections are 
not haphazard but well founded and 
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subject to the criticism of other scholars. 

In this present volume we find the 
now familiar Confraternity format—with 
paragraphing and paragraph headings, 
indications of the main divisions, brief 
but concise and adequate footnotes. This 
format makes the reading of the Scrip- 
tures more intelligent and inviting. It is 
a feature of the Confraternity series that 
we hope will be continued in the future 
volumes. 


The English of the translation is not 
archaic, as was that of the Douay- 
Rheims. It has a simplicity of its own, 
while retaining the dignity one expects 
in the Bible. The use of the second per- 
son plural in all direct address seems a 
distinct advantage over the more stitled 
second person singular, to be found also 
in the new Revised Standard Version of 
the Protestants. Moreover, since most of 
the sapiential books are poetic, our new 
translation retains the verse form that 
we commonly associate with poetry. 


The “wisdom literature” of the Jews 
came late in their history. Much of it 
developed after the return from the 
exile. Thus it serves as a connecting link 
with the earlier mosaic and prophetic 
writings and the Gospels and Epistles of 
the New Testament. Our Lord was 
filled with “wisdom.” His teaching as 
found in the Gospels, or as expounded 
in the apostolic writings, is redolent of 
the spirit of the wisdom literature. Our 
liturgy frequently turns to these same 
books, especially to the Psalms. 

This new translation will help us to 


Albert Gelin: “’. . the history 
of continual forward movements” 


understand better the inspired pages of 
the Old Testament. It will aid us to ap- 
preciate the teaching of the One who is 
greater even than Solomon. Finally, by 
means of this new edition of the sa- 
piential books we should be able to take 
a more intelligent part in the liturgy of 
the Church. 


Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Key Concepts of the Old Testa. 
ment by Albert Gelin. Translated 
by George Lamb. Sheed and 
Ward. 94 pp. $2. 


- A VOLUME slim enough to fit purse 
or pocket, Fr. Albert Gelin, profes. 
sor of Sacred Theology at Lyon, pro- 
vides material weighty enough for hours 
of thoughtful consideration. 

Fr. Gelin’s main concern, as the title 
indicates, is to point out the key con- 
cepts of the Old Testament. Three chap. 
ters are all he requires. The first con- 
cerns the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament, and stresses the ideas of 
God’s oneness (moral monotheism) and 
His spirituality. Chapter two brings out 
God’s design in mankind, emphasizing 
the Jewish expectations of messianic 
blessings (“real” messianism) and of the 
Messias Himself (personal messianism). 
The concluding chapter deals with the 
ancient idea of personal salvation and 
its evolution, in particular the problem 
of retribution (concept of immortality) 
and the sense of personal sin as against 
communal sin. 

This is a valuable synthesis and a 
great aid to deeper understanding of the 
Old Testament in its relationship to 
Christianity. Quite aptly, the author 
characterizes the Old Testament as “the 
history of continual forward movements, 
a novitiate, a growing spiritualization... 
one vast prophecy whose governing prin- 
ciples are not at first apparent.” The 
chief point made is the gradual prog 
ress of God’s revelation, and the out 
standing sections of the book are those 
on messianism and retribution. 

It may be questioned whether the 
book should not have been broader in 
scope; and some readers will probably 
disagree with minor points open to dis 
pute, but Fr. Gelin Cand his translator) 
have given us a worthy work indeed. 
It recommends itself to priests, religious 
and the educated laity. 

Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
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Beginnings: Genesis and Modern 
Science by Charles Hauret. Trans- 
lated and adapted by E. P. Em- 
mans, O.P. Priory Press. 304 pp. 
$3.25. 


As PROMISED by its title, this book dis- 
cusses the first three chapters of 
Genesis and their relation to modern 
science. There is a popular introductory 
chapter on the Bible as the “Unknown 
Book”—which, by the way, ought to be 
reprinted in pamphlet form for wider 
distribution — after which the author 
delves into the main problems of Gen. 
]3, one by one. Among these problems 
are the creation of the world (with the 
question of spontaneous generation, and 
the symbolical framework of the narra- 
tive), the creation of Adam and Eve 
(and the associated problems of evolu- 
tion, the manner of Eve’s origin, mono- 
genism, polygenism), the fall of man 
(was the serpent real? etc.), and the 
Proto-gospel (with its own question as 
to the identity of the woman involved). 
After each chapter the author sums up 
what we know for certain concerning 
the problems, and those aspects which 
remain uncertain. The final chapter is 
devoted to practical applications; the 
author attempts to co-relate his findings 
on these most difficult topics with the 
concrete situation facing teachers on the 
grade school, high school and college 
level. 

Here is a book that begged to be writ- 
ten. It is no secret that teachers and 
dthers in authority have often ap- 
proached the problems of Gen. 1-3 with 
adelicacy and fear somewhat akin to 
that surrounding sex instruction. That 
the difficulties in these chapters of the 
Bible are many and real goes without 
saying. It is precisely because of this 
situation that Fr. Hauret, a priest-pro- 
fessor on the faculty of the University 
of Strasbourg, has attacked these prob- 
lems and the Church’s attitude towards 
them, and done it with commendable 
directness and clarity. The net result is 
of. great importance to all teachers of 
religion on any level. 

Though the proof-reader nodded often 
enough to cause some annoyance to the 
teader, Fr. Emmans has provided a fine 
ttanslation from the French original. 
The book is as modern as Humani Ge- 
neris, and the translator has thought- 
fully added basic English works at ap- 
Ptopriate places throughout the rather 
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extensive footnotes. We recommend this 
book, not because we agree with every- 
thing it says (we do not—particularly in 
the explanation of the Proto-gospel)), nor 
because it gives the final answer to all 
problems Cit does not, because it can- 
not). We recommend it because it faces 
the problems squarely in understandable 
language, and provides what is really a 
synopsis of Catholic thought on these 
matters over the past half century. Even 
the most recent trends in Catholic think- 
ing along these lines are to be found 
here. All in all, it is an important book 
for the educated laity, teachers, Sisters 
and priests. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
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riving his information both from the 
writings of the early Greek and Latin 
Fathers, notably St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome, and also from historians of pa- 
gan mythology and culture, he has pro- 
vided a stimulating approach to the con- 
templation of the symbols so well drawn 
by William V. Cladek..All of these, of 
course, are types long familiar to the 
average Catholic; but some of them shed 
fresh light when viewed through the 
mediums of this Benedictine scholar. 
One case in point is the discussion of 
the Burning Bush, in which it is re- 
marked that thorns were to the Chosen 
People a sign of sin; for that reason, the 


fact that Christ allowed Himself to be 


ae 





Lamb of God Grain of Wheat The Lamp 


Key of David Star of Jacob 





Fountain of Life 


Cornerstone 


Tree of Life 


Brazen Serpent Precious Pearl 


Drawings by William V. Cladek from “The Symbols of Christ” 


Symbols of Christ by Damasus Win- 
zen, O.S.B. Illustrations by Wil- 
liam V. Cladek. Kenedy. 104 pp. 
$2.50. 


|= UNIQUE little volume is indeed 
worthy to take a place in the great 
library of liturgical lore that the Bene- 
dictine monks have so devotedly given 
to the Church. The present book is 
unique in that it is limited to the dis- 
cussion of symbols of Our Lord—which 
differentiates it from two other well- 
known English works, the late Sister 
M. Justina Knapp’s Christian Symbols, 
and Webber’s Church Art and Symbol- 
ism; but a more striking note of indiv- 
iduality lies in the learning evident both 
in text and in footnotes. 

Dom Damasus has selected twenty 
symbols of Christ, tracing them in texts 
of both the Old and the New Testa- 


ments, with a running commentary. De- 


crowned with thorns in His Passion car- 
ried a deeper significance of Divine 
Love. This symbol of the Bush and also 
that of the Rod of Jesse have sometimes 
been applied to Our Lady. In the latter 
case, Dom Damasus cites St. Jerome as 
authority for the comment that this in- 
terpretation arose out of a loose transla- 
tion, but is valid. 


Not the least of the values to be de- 
rived from this second edition of a minor 
classic is the excellent preface by the 
Rev. H. A. Reinhold, which succinctly 
clarifies the definition of a symbol and 
offers considerable food for thought to 
all who are concerned with teaching or 
using the symbols of the liturgy. In a 
word, here is a little gem that will be 
welcomed by painters, poets, teachers, 
priests—and even by ordinary folk who 
are trying to pray. 


Sister Mary Davn, S.S.N.D. 
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The Miracle of Lourdes by Ruth 
Cranston. McGraw-Hill. 286 pp. 
$4. 


Ws sHouLD 30,000 doctors visit a 
small, hidden town in southern 
France in the period between 1890 and 
the present? What do these doctors, 
many of them world-famous specialists, 
think of the “cures” which they have 
examined at Lourdes? Is there any fraud 
connected with the events that occur in 
this place of pilgrimage? These and a 
host of other questions are frankly con- 
sidered and answered by the author, her- 
self a non-Catholic, in this remarkable 
book, the first to give a complete report 
in English. 

One is not surprised too much that a 
non-Catholic has thoroughly captured 
the atmosphere of Lourdes: the almost 
tangible faith of the pilgrims, the never- 
to-be-forgotten faces of the incurably 
ill, the evidénces of a spiritual force at 
work. Others before her have done as 
much. What strikes the reader more is 
the completely thorough job Mrs. Crans- 
ton has done in tracking down the most 
difficult cases of cures, interviewing the 
persons themselves, examining medical 
records, speaking with doctors, and re- 
cording all with an objectivity that will 
satisfy the most demanding critic. 

Having fallen under the spell of 
Lourdes, as she readily admits, the au- 
thor might be expected to allow her emo- 
tions to influence her unduly in report- 
ing the things she saw and examined. 
But Mrs. Cranston reveals the qualities 
that make a top journalist: she is‘deep- 
ly human, capable of. feeling with and 
for the many sufferers she met, and at 
the same time she is analytical, percep- 
tive of facts and contradictions while 
searching for the truth. 

Early in the book are listed the five 
characteristics which must be present 
before a case can be considered mirac- 
ulous. Against these criteria are weighed 
all the cases discussed by the author: 
cures of children, of men, of women; 
psychological cures, relapses, each sup- 
ported by a complete medical history. 

This book may be regarded as an in- 
valuable help to all interested in know- 
ing more about Lourdes, the Medical 
Bureau, the volunteer services, facilities 
for the sick, the canonical processes after 
a cure, and most of all, the changed 
attitude of medical men in general to 


Lourdes. Into this book has entered, per- 
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haps more than the author realizes, what 
all who have been to Lourdes know: 
that one cannot come close to the Lady 
of Lourdes without loving her more. 


O. J. Marsa tt, S.J. 


Hope or Despair by A. M. Carre, 
O.P. Translated by Rene Hague. 
Kenedy. 119 pp. $3.50. 


|= very title of Fr. Carre’s book gives 


a reflective man matter for consider- 


‘able thought; for it seems true to say 


that, whatever theoretical distinctions 
are possible, yet in the concrete, existen- 
tial order a man must either hope in 
God or despair; and whereas the first 
alternative implies and involves a begin- 
ning of heaven even in this life, the 
latter implies and involves a beginning 
of hell before a man’s allotted span of 
years is yet completed. To hope or to 
despair; the choice is a serious one and 
Fr. Carre would assist us by teaching 
us the nature of true Christian hope. 
The book is divided into four chap- 
ters, the first of which is devoted to a 
definition of hope: it is a virtue by 
which a human being looks forward to 
the definitive possession of God in the 


next life and confidently expects from ~ 


God grace in this life to win that pos- 
session. The second chapter then stresses 
that hope, like every other Christian 
virtue, is a social possession: it belongs 
to man insofar as he is a member of that 
collectivity which we call the Church. 
From this consideration two things fol- 
low: first, as St. Thomas says, we can 
hope for others; and secondly, we can 
merit for others. It is in this chapter, 
too, that Fr. Carre takes occasion to 
point out that Christian hope is not 
mere passivity in the face of evil, espe- 
cially social and economic evil; on the 
contrary, it must always be linked with 
a determined effort to erase as far as 
possible the evils which afflict human 
life. 

In the third chapter Fr. Carre de- 
scribes the sin of despair, while the 
fourth chapter considers the Holy 
Ghost’s gift of fear and shows how it is 
a necessary element of Christian psy- 
chology, if the virtue of hope is to be 
protected from the ravages of despair 
and presumption. 

Fr. Carre’s book is one that will re- 
pay careful reading and rereading. It is 
regrettable, however, that at times he 


seems to imply the possible coexistence 
of despair and love of God, as, for ex- 
ample, when he poses the following 
question: “Moreover, how do you know 
that by some paradox the man is not 
still capable of loving God even while 
he despairs of Him so far as his own 
salvation is concerned?” 


R. F. Smiru, S.]. 


Catch Us Those Little Foxes by a 
Carmelite Nun. Regnery. 95 pp. 
$1.50. 


Te BE TOLD that in this book is chron- 
cled a day in the life of an enclosed 
Carmelite nun is to mislead two groups 
of lay readers who would be enriched 
by it. Except for the headings of hours 
of change in prayer or work, the phys- 
ical set up, the here and now, is so casual 
that it is only by inference that one can 
picture it. This will confuse the factual 
minded. The group who would expect 
and fear an eerie atmosphere of mystic- 
ism will find in these conversational ac. 
counts of a Carmleite’s thoughts during 
the routine of an eighteen hour day a 
universal range of wisdom garnered with 
joy ina life filled with God. 

The author’s observations on human 
and divine ways open a new path of 
perfection, contemplation and _ prayer. 
Today’s readers will find attractive the 
peace and calm and soothing orderliness 
and will breathe a sigh of relief at the 
absence of flurry in the Carmelite life. 
Vocation is a constantly recurring theme, 
but not just in the sense of a call to 
religious life. Everyone needs more char 
ity about others’ vocations. Many would 
not like the life of an enclosed nun and 
she, on her part, cannot grasp the bliss 
of adding rows of figures, of hours spent 
in practicing scales, of risking life in 
atomic research. God’s creatures display 
the richness He has put into human ne 
ture; the variety in human capacity. 
Each person has that saving individual 
ity that marks him as a work of God. 

While the title suggests an emphasis 
on the negative, on temptation, the at 
thor’s treatment is on the plus side—up 
ward to God through grace: vocation, 
love and happiness can be killed by cor 
stant grumbling; how can we wear long 
faces on our journey to God; the devi 
tempts to easier things, God dares tempt 
to harder and gives His grace. 

CaTHarinE A. Byrne 
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The Meaning of the Monastic Life 
by Louis Bouyer. Translated by 
Kathleen Pond. Kenedy. 209 pp. 
$4. 


ERE Bouyer, the well known French 

Oratorian, has published this study of 
monastic spirituality at the request of a 
monastic community. Two themes are 
developed throughout: the primary 
theme is the concept of the monastic 
ideal of life formulated according to its 
internal characteristics, and the second- 
ary theme is that oneness of the spiritual 
life that relates the monastic life to the 
lyman’s life. The development of this 
econdary theme leaves the author open 
to misinterpretation by the general read- 
eas the external distinction by reason 
of state of life is not noted. 

The analysis of the nature of monastic 
pirituality is very similar to that found 
in Abbot Marmion’s The Life of the 
Soul. The monastic life is a seeking after 
God and a finding of Him in that com- 
munication that God makes of Himself 
to the soul. The consideration of the 
means of disposing oneself to the recep- 
tion of this life and of developing it to 
its perfection constitutes the subject 
matter of the second part of the book. A 
concluding chapter relates the ideal of 
the monastic life to the proper develop- 
ment of man’s nature and affirms that 
tue Christian humanism is realized in 
nonastic living. 

The position taken by the author on 
the nature of Christian humanism is a 
wund one though it is one that is not 
miversally accepted by philosophers. 
The exposition of the interior character 
Christian spirituality is most orthodox 
and most capably worked out in the 
monastic spirit. ‘The hazards of this study 
ae encountered in the relationship set 
up between monastic spirituality and the 
Christian life of other vocations. A 
definitely critical spirit animates certain 
of the author’s statements relative to 


‘mmon practices that have rather uni-_ 


versal approval in their circumstances. 
The reader must constantly bear in mind 
that it is the inner spirit of the monastic 
life that the author holds out for general 
imitation. 

The book is excellently written. The 
tanslation is a true credit to Miss Pond. 
Religious will find this study most help- 
ful for the understanding of the basic 
besitions of their vocation. 


Conett Down, C.P. 
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Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 245) 


written about Catholic magazine fiction. 
This is a superb collection. . . . Another 


book of short stories that will be eagerly 
read is The Presence of Grace by J. F. 
Powers (Doubleday, March), his first 
appearance since The Prince of Dark- 
ness and it will undoubtedly kick up as 
much smog as its predecessor. 


The newest Thomas More Book to 
Live will be a handsome reissue of Rich- 
ard Raynal, Solitary, by Robert Hugh 
Benson (Regnery, April), with an in- 
troduction by Evelyn Waugh and illus- 
trations by Valenti Angelo. . . . Another 
Mauriac novel is another Mauriac novel 
is another Mauriac novel, which is to 
say The Lamb by Francois Mauriac 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) has just 
been published and he’s singing the 
same dreary old song. . . . Girl in May 
by Bruce Marshal (Houghton Mifflin), 
described as a “lighthearted story of 
young love, set in Scotland and said to 
be among the most appealing of all 
Marshall’s novels,” will be another 
spring highlight. . . . G. B. Stern will 
be represented by For All We Know 
(Macmillan, March). . . . Others to 
watch for are: The Green Hills and 
Other Stories, by Walter Macken (Mac- 
millan, March), A Thing of Beauty, by 
A. J. Cronin (Little, Brown, March) 
and The True Cross, a novel of the 
Crusades by’ Carlo Scarfoglio (Pan- 
theon, February). . . . All in all, the 
best Catholic fiction season, in anticipa- 
tion at least, I’ve seen in years. 

If biography is more to your taste you 
won't be neglected either. The big Cath- 
olic book of the spring in this field, with 
no close contenders, is Played by Ear, 
the autobiography of the late, beloved 
Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J. CLoyola 
University Press, February). . . . Honor- 
ing the 400th anniversary of the death 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola are these four: 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, by James Brod- 
rick, S.J., the first volume in a projected 
two-volume biography (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, May), St. Ignatius and 
His Company, by Theodore Maynard 
(Kenedy, May), St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
a “new kind of biography in ‘picture and 
text,” by Leonard von Matt and Hugo 
Rahner (Regnery, April) and Report on 
the American Jesuits, by Father John 
La Farge, S.J., with illustration sby Mar- 
garet Bourke-White (Farrar, Straus and 
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Cudahy) to be published in March. 

Deserving of mention all by itself is 
the too-long awaited revised edition of 
Butler's Lives of the Saints (Kenedy). 
Completely edited, revised and supple- 
mented by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and 
Donald Attwater, this classic reference 
work and storehouse of our spiritual 
heritage will be presented in a beautiful 
four-volume boxed set. 

From Sheed and Ward will come a 
report on the Dead Sea scrolls by Geof- 
frey Graystone, S.M, (April) and a book 
on the gospels by Maisie Ward (May). 
. . . Bruce will publish Social Justice, 
by William A. Drumond, S.J. (Febru- 
ary) and A Shepherd Without Sheep, 
by E. Boyd Barrett, a sequel to Shep- 
herds in the Mist. . . .The Catholic 
Companion to the Bible, edited by 
Ralph L. Woods (March), an unusual- 
ly fine anthology, will be Lippincott’s 
big Catholic book for the spring. . . . 
Thomas Merton will be represented by 
The Living Bread (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, February) and Bishop Sheen 
will offer Thoughts for Daily Living 
(Doubleday, March). . . . Reports from 
Newman Press are incomplete as yet but 
the fourth and last volume of Christian 
Spirituality, by Pierre Pourrat, S.S., and 
The Eucharist and the Confessional by 
Joret, will be among the Newman titles. 

My enthusiasm for this spring season 
is growing as I write and ’tis a pity there 
is not room for more news. 





Pastoral Letter 
(Continued from page 229) 


The dangers to which he is exposed are 
singled out, as are his temptations to the 
abuse of his power and possessions, and 
to unbelief and sensuousness. The strug- 
gle between the priestly and the purely 
human vocation is often depicted, and 
a false concept sometimes results of the 
priest who tries hard to overcome his 
weaknesses. If a sympathetic human pic- 
ture of an idealized priest is given, his 
real task of mediating between God and 
man if often neglected. Not infrequent- 
ly such a sympathetic priest is confront- 
ed by a “higher clergy” that is depicted 
as stupid, hard-hearted or pleasure-lov- 
ing. We would like to see the positive 
sides abounding in priestly lives given 
an artistically valid form. 

The sacrament of marriage is also 
treated, besides baptism and confession, 


in modern novels. Here, too, we note qa # 


preoccupation with aberrations and law. 
lessness. The conflict between sacramen- 
tal duty and love outside marriage jg 
sometimes emphasized so much that it 
dominates the struggle against central 
damnation. 

To sum up, we find that a large sec. 
tion of our Catholic literature prefers 
the darker sides of life. In that it is jn 
accordance with the literature of our 
times, and no doubt valuable if it de 
sires to set a wholesome diagnosis of our 
time against euphemistic descriptions, 
We would go so far as to speak of the 
duty of giving such a diagnosis; and 
there is no need for our writers to feel 
that their freedom is limited by bour 
geois prejudices. But trom the point of 
view of the Catholic faith and the Cath- 
olic moral law we must ask that the 
moral and religious standards which are 
God-given shall retain their unshakable 
validity. It would also be desirable if, 
beyond a mere diagnosis, man in his 
needs could be helped by literature; if 
he were saved from the falsc, fateful 
impression that there is an unbridgeable 
gulf between the sober reality of life and 
the moral law as this is given by God 
and proclaimed by the Church. We do 
not speak for a literature of false pieties, 
but we do speak for a literature which, 
in addition to making a diagnosis of our 
times, contributes towards their cure. 

So far as our faithful are concerned, 
we should like to urge them to discrimi- 
nate in the choice of reading matter, to 
select what is suitable and what may 
help them to make their faith more ma 
ture, more alive and pure. They should 
remember that not every book is suitable 
for everyone, and that, in particular, 
children and young people must be 
guarded against a premature choice of 
literature they are too young to under 
stand. 

Our Catholic librarians and_ their 
helpers should be mindful of the char 
acteristics of works addressed to readers 
who are mature and firm in their moral 
and religious outlook, so that their li 
braries, the use of which we strongly 
recommend, should indeed harm no one, 
but offer each his own fare. Thanks are 
due to our Catholic writers for theit 
work in the service of the word that 
ultimately points to God. We feel our- 
selves through our own divine mission 
united with them and ask their help in 
the present tasks of the Church. 
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AppRESSES AND SERMoNns, 1951-1955, by 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani. St. Anthony Guild. 279 pp. 
$3. Collection of the recent addresses 
by the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. 


BETHLEHEM, by Rev. Frederick Faber. 
Reilly. 432 pp. $3.95. A new edition 
of the treatise on the Sacred Infancy 
by the famous English spiritual writer. 


A Book oF Sprriruat Instruction, by 
Ludovicus Blosius. Translated by Ber- 
trand A. Wilberforce, O.P. Newman. 
143 pp. $2.75. A new and revised edi- 
tion of one of the works of an out- 
standing spiritual writer of the six- 
teenth century; an Orchard Books edi- 
tion. 


Docmatic TuHEoxocy, Vol. I, The True 
Religion, by Msgr. G. Van Noort. 
Translated by John Castelot, S.S., 
and William Murphy, $.S. Newman. 
324 pp. $6. First of ten volumes of 
a standard work in dogmatic theology. 


FATHER TO THE ImMmMiucrRANTs, by Icilio 
Felici. Translated by Carol della 
Chiesa. Kenedy. 248 pp. $3. Biogra- 
phy by John Baptist Scalabrini, Bish- 
op of Piacenza, an important figure 
of the Italian Risorgimento, and 
founder of the Missionary Society of 


St. Charles. 


Tue FrrenpsHip oF Curist, by Msgr. 
Robert Hugh Benson. Newman. 167 
pp. $2.75. A new edition of a series 
of essays developing the theme of 


Christ the Ideal and Absolute Friend. 


Tae IMPERIAL Inrettect, by A. 
Dwight Culler. Yale University Press. 
327 pp. $5. A study of Cardinal New- 
man’s educational ideal. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


Anmate Nature, by Henry J. Ko- 


ten, C.S.Sp. Herder. 341 pp. $4.75. 
Second of two textbooks in Thomistic 
philosophy; companion volume to title 
immediately following. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
Merapnysics, by Henry J. Koren, 
C.S.Sp. Herder. 291 pp. $4.50. The 
first of two textbooks in Thomistic 
Philosophy designed for use in under- 
graduate schools. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED — 


Love or Our NEeicHBor, edited by Al- 
bert Ple, O.P. Translated by Donald 
Attwater and R. F. Trevett. Temple- 
gate. 182 pp. $3.95. A symposium on 
aspects and implications of the Chris- 
tian requirements of love for our 


neighbor. 


Mary AND THE SAINTS OF CARAMEL, by 
Rev. Valentine Boyle, O.Charm. Car- 
melite Third Order Press. 185 pp. 
$1.50. 


Patristic HomiLies ON THE GOSPELS, 
Volume One, From the First Sunday 
of Advent to Quinquagesima. Trans- 
lated and edited by M. F. Toal, D.D. 
Regnery. 503 pp. $7.50. 


Reuicio Rexiciosi, by Aidan Cardinal 
Gasquet, O.S.B. Grail. 120 pp. $2.50. 
The object and scope of religious life. 


Tue Rexicious Vocation, by Canon 
Jacques Leclercq. Translated by the 
Earl of Wicklow. Kenedy. 185 pp. 
$3.75. An attempt “to make clear 
what he who has the ambition to con- 
secrate himself to God must attempt 
to realize.” 


Sr. AucusTing, THE PROBLEM OF FREE 
Cuorce, translated by Dom Mark 
Pontifex. Newman. 291 pp. $3.25. 
Seventh volume in the Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers series on the problem of 
evil from a theological standpoint. 


Tue Sr. Josepu Story, by Lawrence D. 
Brennan. Washington Irving Publish- 
ing Company. 279 pp. $3.50. A novel 
of the life of St. Joseph. 


A Saint oF THE WEEK, by Desmond 


Murray, O.P. Regnery. 288 pp. $4.50. 
Brief studies of fifty little and well 
known saints arranged according to 
the months in which their feast days 
occur. 


A Suort History oF Puitosopry, by 


F. J. Thonnard, A.A. Translated from 
the revised and corrected edition by 
Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. Desclee. 
1074 pp. $6.50. A history of philoso- 
phy viewed in the light of both nat- 
ural and Christian truth. 


SprRITUALITY For: Postutate, Novi 


TIATE, SCHOLASTICATE, by James F. 
McElhone, C.S.C. Ave Maria Press. 
196 pp. $3. A handbook of spiritual- 
ity on the problems, virtues and goals 
of those preparing for the religious 


life. 


STANDING ON Hoty Grounp, by Robert 


Nash, S.J. Newman. 178 pp. $2.75. 
Experiences and impressions of a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. 


WomMeEN OF THE BrBxe, by Michael Car- 


dinal von Faulhaber. Newman. 248 
pp. $3.50. Scriptural study of some of 
the women in the Old and New Tes- 
taments; Foreword by Archbishop Al- 
ban Goodier, S.J. 
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Announcing— 








A NEw LENTEN LECTURE COURSE 


Great Spiritual Classics 


(including The Imitation of Christ, Confessions of St. Augustine, 
and Introduction to a Devout Life) 


To be given by the outstanding popular teacher 
FATHER JOSEPH O’LEARY, C.P. 


On five consecutive Thursday evenings, February 16 to March 15 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. in the 


THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 
Registration: $1.00—capacity of class is limited 


No phone reservations—mail your reservation to Mr. John Drahos at: 
The Thomas More Book Shop, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


——_——. 














BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





| precenene pE Las Casas, Covelle 
Newcomb freely admits in her fine 
biography of him, THE BROKEN 
SWORD, is one of the most controver- 
sial figures in history. But there is no 
doubt in this author’s mind: the picture 
she draws of Las Casas is that of a man 
who fought magnificent battles in his 
lifetime and achieved sanctity before he 
died, at the age of ninety-two. The por- 
trait is all the more impressive because 
Miss Newcomb acknowledges Las Casas’ 
mistakes, and points out the weaknesses 
against which he had to struggle during 
many of the years of his long life. 

Not many years after Columbus, Las 
Casas, a Spanish nobleman, came to the 
New World to seize his share of the 
native wealth that was luring troops of 
Spaniards. To the surprise of his friends, 
he shortly became a priest—the first or- 
dained in the New World. Later he en- 
tered the Dominicans, and still later he 
was made Bishop of one of the most 
poverty-stricken districts in the world— 
this, at his own request. His consuming 
drive was to aid the Indians, and in this 
he was repeatedly frustrated. According 
to the writings of Las Casas himself 
(followed closely by Miss Newcomb), 
the cruel greed of the majority of the 
Spanish in the New World was too 
great for Las Casas and those of like 
mind to overcome, even though popes 
and kings of Spain offered support. 

The Broken Sword is a book that teen- 
agers (and adults) with a taste for his- 
torical biography will find fascinating. 
The life of Las Casas would be absorb- 
ing in the hands of even a mildly com- 
petent writer, and Miss Newcomb is 
much more than merely competent. 

ANGEL OF MERCY, by Rachel 
Baker, is a biography of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix, the nineteenth-century American 
woman who, very nearly alone, brought 
about a total change in the care of the 
mentally ill. Until Dorothea Dix started 
her life-work, the theory about the in- 
sane had been that their bodies were as 
numb as their minds. Inhuman physical 
treatment was the rule. In 1841, the aris- 
tocratic city_of Boston was still impris- 
oning its insane poor in an unheated 
dungeon under the East Cambridge Jail. 
Her visit to this dungeon established 
Dorothea’s vocation in her own mind. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


For the next two decades, she crusaded 
for human treatment for the insane. The 
crusade was tremendous, informed and 
invincible. 

Dorothea prepared factual “memo- 
rials” for the legislatures of states in 
which she had done investigations so 
staggering that men shrank from them. 
In Rhode Island, for example, she was 
told by a certain clergyman of a case of 
excessive suffering by an insane man: 
“‘T have not slept since I went.’” Doro- 
thea responded: ““Then I shall go to- 
morrow!” Such tactics as this resulted 
in the establishment of state hospitals 
for the care of the mentally ill. 

Dorothea’s devoted life included an 
impromptu visit to Pope Pius IX, after 
she had seen a terrifying asylum in 
Rome. A few days later, the Pope vis- 
ited the place unannounced and imme- 
diately set up a commission to plan a 
properly charitable asylum. According to 
this book, Pius called Dorothea “‘a mod- 
ern St. Theresa.’” 

In her foreign journeyings, Dorothea 
providentially visited the British mili- 
tary hospital at Scutari, where she 
missed meeting Florence Nightingale, 
but observed closely the cleanliness and 
lifesaving order of her institution. This 
observation Dorothea was called on to 
put into use, with the outbreak of the 
American Civil War. Lincoln himself 
directed that she receive a commission 
as Superintendent of United States 
Army Nurses. To her new work, she 
brought the purposeful anger and fruit- 
ful energy with which she had at least 
partially broken down ancient inhuman- 
ity towards the insane. 

Angel of Mercy is factual and breath- 


— 


less, matching the life it chronicles. Dor. 
othea Lynde Dix was brilliant in the 
fashion of fire: she burned with her 
righteous obsession, and little else inter. 
ested her. She had no courtliness or 
grace, because urgency overwhelmed 
her. In Mrs. Baker's handling, this per 
sonality emerges distinctly. 

Written by a young doctor, Alan E, 
Nourse, JUNIOR INTERN presents 
an authentic picture of hospital life to 
its hero and, through him, to readers in- 
terested in medicine as a career. Ted 
Coleman, just out of high school, has a 
football scholarship to the university 
where he hopes to study medicine. A 
doctor friend points out that medicine 
will demand all Ted’s time, and suggests 
that he experience a doctor's life as 
closely as possible to help him decide if 
it is worth the sacrifice of many other 
interests, including, primarily at the mo 
ment, football. 

Through a summer as junior intern at 
the local hospital, Ted is challenged, 
thrilled, deeply discouraged by the 
multi-faceted thing which is modem 
medicine. Encouraged to do so by a 
pouting girl-friend, he nearly gives up. 
But a community disaster alerts his mind 
to his own deepest conviction about a 
doctor's life: “He realized that he want 
ed to become a doctor because he had 
to. Because there was nothing else in 
the world he could do.” 

Junior Intern handles a serious careet 
seriously, and is uniquely valuable for 
this service to young readers and to their 
mentors. The author accomplishes his 
factual task with fictional skill. Every 
intelligent reader can be interested by 
Junior Intern, and the medically prone 
will be fascinated. If it seems that Ted 
has unusual responsibility and accom 











Drawing by Addison Burbank for title-page of “The Broken Sword’ 
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plishments for one in his lowly position, 


the reader must remember the author’s 


authority, and passively be informed. 


OPERATION ABC, by James L. 
Summers, is a modern high-school novel 
of unusual seriousness. Its hero is a big 
frog indeed — handsome, of compelling 
personality and an exceptional football 
player. Since grammar school, he has 
been plagued by his secret problem, the 
fact that it takes him infinitely longer 
than it should to read his lessons. He has 
been able to bluff his way up to senior 
year, but here he meets a perceptive and 
determined English teacher (of a course 
which Tom is repeating) who starts a 
faculty movement for the establishment 
of a senior achievement test. Tom has 
not really neglected his studies, but he 
has never accepted the fact that he is 
not equal to the work. Faced with a sin- 
gle sample question from the test, he 
abandons his high school career. In a 
crowded conclusion, Tom joins the Ma- 
tines, and begins a special instruction in 
treading for his type, the kinesthetic 
learner. 

As a high-school romance, Ovyeration 
ABC is unusually real and amusingly 
accurate. As a problem novel, it is some- 
thing less than a success. The problem 
is too long in the shaping up, too short 
in the exposition, and too rapid in the 
ending (which is merely that and not a 
resolution). But the book is certainly 
worthy in many ways, including its 
strong-minded inclusion of realistic com- 
ment on American public education. 

ELAINE STINSON, CAMPUS RE- 
PORTER, by Doris Faber, is career fic- 
tion which handles a type of specialized 
journalism. Elaine is a senior at the 
women’s college of a large university. 
She is interested in reporting college do- 
ings for a city newspaper, “the world- 
famed Express.” Although the paper has 
an all-university correspondent, Lainey 
is hired. The other correspondent, a 
handsome graduate student, is deter- 
mined to win a staff position on the Ex- 
press,-and is bitterly angry with Lainey 
for touching any part of his plan. Lainey 
rapidly does a fine job with both her 
teporting, and the rival reporter. 

Elaine Stinson is very much like every 
other passable career book. Characteriza- 
tion is bare, backgrounds are exaggerat- 
ed, and successes are crowded in. There 
is a romance, and there is authencity 
newspaperwise. Amongst its peers, the 
book is acceptable. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


ANGEL oF Mercy, by Rachel Baker. Mess- 
ner. 191 pp. $2.95. Ages 12-16. 


BERNADETTE AND THE Lapy, by Hertha Pauli. 
Illustrated by Georges Vaux. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy (Vision Books). 187 pp. $1.95. 
Ages 9-15. 


Bic Lirrie Isianp, by Valenti Angelo. Illus- 
trated by the author. Viking. 190 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 9-12. 


Bue PALomino, by Elizabeth Bleecker Meigs. 
Illustrated by Charles Geer. Dutton. 120 
pp. $2.50. Ages 10-13. 


Tue Borrowers AFIELD, by Mary Norton. 
Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Har- 
court, Brace. 215 pp. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 


Tue Broken Sworp, by Covelle Newcomb. 
Dodd Mead. 334 pp. $3.50. Teen-age and 
up. 

Tue Brooxiine Trunk, by Louise Andrews 
Kent. Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 
Houghton Mifflin. 306 pp. $3.00. Ages 11- 
up. 

ELaine Stinson: Campus Reporter, by 


Doris Faber. Knopf. 178 pp. $2.00. Ages 
12-16. 


Farr Winp To Vircrnia, by Cornelia Meigs. 


Illustrated by John C. Wonsetler. Macmil- 
lan. 198 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 


Junior InrERN, by Alan E. Nourse. Harper. 
210 pp. $2.50. Ages 12-16. 


Operation ABC, by James L. Summers. 
Westminster. 188 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Pirate Istanp, by Fran ‘Martin. Illustrated 
by Dorothy McEntee. Harper. 215 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Pirate Quest, by Nancy Faulkner. Illus- 
trated by Harve Stein. Doubleday. 256 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Rep Mute, by Jesse Stuart. Illustrated by 
Robert G. Henneberger. McGraw-Hill. 124 
pp. $2.25. Ages 8-12. 


Sr. Isaac AND THE IND1ANs, by Milton Lo- 
mask. Illustrated by Leo Manso. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy (Vision Books). 187 
pp. $1.95. Ages 9-15. 


Twenty Tares oF Irisn Saints, by Alice 
Curtayne. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. 


Sheed and Ward. 178 pp. $2.75. Ages 8-12. 


Younc Hans Curist1ANn ANDERSEN, by Hed- 
vig Collin. Illustrated by the author. Vik- 
ing. 216 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-15. 





i} fifteen-year-old hero of PIRATE 
QUEST, by Nancy Faulkner, ac- 
companies his doctor-father on a voyage 
from Edinburgh to the New World in 
the year 1717. When their ship is board- 
ed by pirates, Ian and his father are 
taken off to the pirate lair, a medical 
man being a rare and most useful prize 
for a pirate crew. Dr. McDonald is out- 
wardly agreeable, but constantly plans 
escape. When his plans are discovered, 
he is sentenced to marooning on a bar- 
ren island. He wins the pirates’ promise 
that Ian will be set ashore in America. 
Ian makes his way to Williamsburg 
in the colony of Virginia, and is liber- 
ally befriended by no less a man than 
the governor himself. Ian, who thinks 
he detests medicine, promised his father 
during their last hours together that he 
would study to be a doctor. The gover- 
nor sees that Ian is apprenticed to a lo- 
cal doctor. The boy’s intense desire for 
revenge against the pirates nearly ruins 
his personality, and seems for a time to 
have spoiled the future in medicine 
which he has gradually come to want. 
Pirate Quest is better than average 
historical fiction, but it raises an inter- 
esting moral question. At his marooning, 


Dr. McDonald is given a pistol. Before 
the pirate ship has pulled away from 
the island, there is heard “the echo of 
a pistol shot.” There is some medical 
lore, including a primitive try at vac- 
cination, and characters and events 
enough to keep the reader reading. But 
the book is not so impressive that a 
library would need it, suicide or no. 
Edward Teach, a pirate who called 
himself Blackbeard, is an historical char- 
acter, and is the villain-in-chief in Pirate 
Quest, as well as in another adventure 
story published at the same time, PI- 
RATE ISLAND, by Fran Martin. Pi- 
rate Quest is for more mature readers; 
it is the story of a boy trying to find 
himself. The boys in Pirate Island are 
younger in their ways; their major ad- 
venture is a search for their father. Al- 
though the older boy briefly entertains 
the possibility of taking to piracy, there 
is never a doubt but that the honest in- 
tentions of his younger brother, the 


~ book’s hero, will prevail. 


Pirate Island may ramble, and may 
ask impossible achievements of its lead- 
ing character, but it exhibits an expert's 
touch with dark and nervous situations, 
and a strong way with the individual- 
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ization of its various piratical villains. 

Both books feature the downfall of 
Blackbeard, wrought by a certain Lt. 
Maynard; and a student of colonial pi- 
racy might have a good time comparing 
the descriptions of Blackbeard’s last 
stand. The gentleman had an indelible 
personality; he is the same rogue in 
Pirate Quest and Pirate Island, and one 
could safely conjecture that he was the 
starting point of two different writers’ 
professional imaginings. 

FAIR WIND TO VIRGINIA, by 
Cornelia Meigs, is an historical novel 
which traces the fortunes of two young 
exiles from England to colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. Because their father is en- 
gaged in opposition politics, speaking 
out against the tyranny of the King, 
Hal and Peggy Morrow hastily leave 
England aboard the good ship Fair 
Wind, bound for the Americas. 

Aboard ship, they are temporary wards 
of a Virginia-born heiress and her kind- 
ly, absent-minded husband. They en- 
counter for the first time a sinister fa- 
ther-and-son team which is later to make 
trouble for them and for the heiress. 
The children had hoped for the protec- 
tion of Governor Dunmore of Virginia, 
to whom they bear a letter of introduc- 
tion. But he spurns them as relatives ot 
a traitor, and they are forced to werk 
out their own problems. Friendly help 
arrives in the person of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, legal advisor to the heiress and her 
husband. He’ finds employment for Hal, 
and introduces him to the issues which 
are churning the discontent of the colo- 
nists into a more powerful brew. 

Fair Wind to Virginia is a fine rep- 
resentative of intermediate historical fic- 
tion. There is adventure in the plot, 
reality in the characters both historical 
and not, and liveliness in the history. 

THE BROOKLINE TRUNK, by 
Louise Andrews Kent, is a provincial 
history, set in a narrow frame of story- 
telling. Mrs. Kent decides to tell to two 
of her grandchildren the history of the 
town of Brookline, Massachusetts, of 
which town her family have been citi- 
zens for more than 100 years. The re- 
verse-history begins with the year 1955, 
and works its way back to 1630. Along 
the centuries, there are some fine anec- 
dotes, a collection of curious facts, a 
weight of local reference, and a distinct 
revelation of that American type—the 
New Englander. 

For a patient adult reader, The Brook- 
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line Trunk will have the fascination of 
history in miniature. For a Brookline 
youngster, the book will be as interest- 
ing as neighborhood chatter. For young 
readers of other localities, the reading 
may be too slow. Regularly recurrent 
are passages studded with so many prop- 
er names that they are a reading pen- 
ance. 

BERNADETTE AND THE LADY, 
by Hertha Pauli, and ST. ISAAC AND 
THE INDIANS, by Milton Lomask, 
are two new titles in the Vision Books 
series of biographies for young Catholic 
readers. In both cases, the life of a vivid 
and unique human being is handled by 
a sympathetic and talented writer. 

Hertha Pauli has a shorter story to 
tell, one with a rapid and intense climax. 
She manages facts with the skill of a 
novelist. But the finest quality of her 
writing is characterization. Bernadette is 
consistently the simple, ready recipient 
of the Virgin’s favor, knowing little of 
the details of her situation, but compre- 
hending its essence. The persons sur- 
rounding her fill in the outline of the 
exciting story, each in his distinct way. 

In comparison, St. Isaac and the In- 
dians reads like a chronicle, a story cen- 
tered on the times of a hero. Mr. Lo- 
mask has managed to simplify the story 
of St. Isaac Jogues without understating 
the personality of the slight priest whose 
courage and faith were large enough for 
the large new land he burned to con- 
vert. The story is adventurous, the man 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 


reviewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school-libraries: 


All Manner of Men, edited by 
Riley Hughes 

The Castle and the Ring, by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. 


Garlic for Pegasus, by Wilfred P. 
Schoenberg, S.J. 


The Miracle of Lourdes, by Ruth 
Cranston 

Played by Ear, by Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. 

The Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve, 
by Paul Horgan 

Thinking Life Through, by Ful- 
ton J. Sheen 

We Die Alone, by David Howarth 











is breathtaking. The force of both 1s 
preserved for young readers in Mr. Lo- 
mask’s writing. 

TWENTY TALES OF IRISH 
SAINTS, by Alice Curtayne, is a col- 
lection of lighthearted legends, cach 
with brevity and point. Many have ani- 
mal characters; these range from the pet 
fly which Colman of Kilmacduagh 
trained to stay put in the margin of a 
manuscript as a place-marker, to the 
great Swiss bear to whom St. Gall of. 
fered this friendly and fearless opening 
gambit: “Hello, you, put a log of wood 
on that fire for me.” 

Written for intermediate readers, the 
twenty tales have the personal manner 
of oral storytelling. Their major attempt 
is to humanize the quality of sanctity, 
rather than to personalize each and all 
of twenty Irish saints. The tales are tall; 
the author calls them “just legends,” and 
adds, “Whether such things really hap- 
pened or not, I am sure you will agree 
with me that the stories in this book are 
lovely, interesting and worth knowing.” 
They are that, and they are once or twice 
sharply memorable. 

YOUNG HANS CHRISTIAN AN. 
DERSEN, by Hedvig Collin, is an un- 
usually attractive biography for younger 
teen-age readers. Ancestors of Hedvig 
Colin appear in Hans Christian’s story. 
One of them was Director of Copen- 
hagen’s Royal Theatre, and took young 
Hans Christian into his home for a 
number of years. With this background, 
the author can pass on to her reader 
small touches and accurate outlines, and 
she does this in a mood of respect and 
some wonder. 

Young Hans Christian was a rare soul 
from his birth, convinced by his restless 
imagination that he was a changeling 
prince. He invented wondrous games 
and stories, but mostly by and for him- 
self, even then an ugly duckling. His 
later determination to associate himself 
in glory with the theatre was sublimely 
above the realities of his ludicrous ap 
pearance and relative lack of learning. 
Fortunately, he had discrete talents, in 
large enough portions to impress various 
influential people, and he had a single 
mindedness which could not suffer itself 
to go unnoticed. The body of the pres 
ent narrative ends with the publication 
of I1ans Christian’s first book, and a te 
markably pleasant narrative it is, ready 
with bright insights into the forming of 
an original and, perhaps, unique talent. 
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HE BORROWERS AFIELD, by 

Mary Norton, is a sequel to The 
Borrowers, a rare, fresh, and perfectly 
rounded creation in juvenile literature. 
The borrowers are thumb-size people 
who live in secret places in certain an- 
cient English country houses. They bor- 
row away small and useful objects—hat- 
pins, nail scissors, thimbles—and put 
these things to use in sustaining their 
fragile existence in an oversized world. 

The family of the long-practiced bor- 
rower Pod consists of his nervous wife 
Homily and his adventure - minded 
daughter Arrietty. At the conclusion of 
the first book, the three are forced to 
flee from their comfortable home under 
the floor-boards because the extermina- 
tors have been summoned. 

The present story continues their ad- 
ventures, this time in the open field, a 
place where, according to Homily, bor- 
rowers Cannot survive. Pod keeps busy, 
although he might well feel that he is 
struggling in vain; Homily prepares 
mentally for the end; but Arrietty re- 
joices in the freedom and beauty of life 
aheld. The three find a gentleman’s cast- 
of boot, and try to fix it up as a home. 
Supplies are low, and the food they can 
fnd in the field becomes monotonous. 
Danger seems terribly close when they 
find that their stout half scissor and their 
largest hat pin have been spirited away. 
Actually, it is help that is imminent, in 
the person of a puckish borrower named 
Dreadful Spiller, Spiller for short. 
Spiller becomes their friendly provider, 
and eventually rescues them from the 
worst danger that even an overwrought 
borrower such as Homily could possibly 
imagine. 

The Borrowers Afield is a dependent 
sequel, needing the first book for simple 
clarity. It lags for a good half its length. 
In line with Homily’s thoughts on the 
matter: it seems that borrowers do have 
avery nearly impossible time with mere 
survival in the wilderness. They have 
little opportunity for the typical bor- 
tower activities which made them so lov- 
able when they dwelt in tangible cozi- 
ness beneath the old floors of the warm 
and storied house. Their identifying 
charm is shattered. 

Young readers who love The Borrow- 
és will plunge into The Borrowers 
Afield without prejudice. They will be 
experiencing both imagination and ex- 
Ptession superbly gifted, but strained 
thin with the effort of sequelizing. 
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RED MULE, by Jesse Stuart, is a 
warm and delightful story about a boy’s 
hero-worship of a man generally consid- 
ered an odd and benighted derelict. 

Young Scrappie, to the chagrin of his 
mother and father, thinks that there is 
no one in the world finer than Red 
Mule, an unkempt giant of a man who 
makes his meager living doing plowing 
and hauling jobs with a team of mules. 
During summer vacation, Scrappie 
spends day after day helping without 
pay on Red Mule’s various jobs. Finally, 
the man confesses that he makes scarcely 
enough money to buy feed for the herd 
of mules he loves too much to sell. 
Scrappie, who shares this love, finds a 
way to save the mules, and to help Red 
Mule to solvency. 

The plot itself is no masterpiece of 
originality, but so lovingly does the au- 
thor deal with the boy and his hero that 
few readers will quibble. The story is 
told artfully enough to make the plot 
convincing. 

BIG LITTLE ISLAND, by Valenti 
Angelo, is inappropriately named. It 
does give sharp and interesting pictures 
of New York City, the “big little island,” 
but the primary values of the book are 
found in its warm picture of family life. 

Lorenzo Leoni, an orphan from Italy, 
has come to live with the family of his 
baker uncle in Greenwich Village. Lo- 
renzo has adjustments to make, and he 
has the task of discovering what he 
wants to do with his life. As the day- 
by-day problems of the first and second 
generation Italian- Americans arise and 


are met, a distinctly real and delightful 
atmosphere envelopes the family and 
their home above the bakery shop. Oc- 
casional bits of stilted dialogue and an 
episodic plot are flaws in the book, ‘but 
not flaws black enough to detract from 
its total merit. 

BLUE PALOMINO, by Elizabeth 
Bleecker Meigs, is a short book with 
more plot than it can safely manage. An 
Old Texan, resigned to poverty in the 
East, suddenly inherits the upbringing 
of his Texas grandniece. The twelve- 
year-old child loves horses as much as 
does her uncle, and she is both a delight 
and a help around his small riding- 
stable. At a horse sale, the two purchase 
a badly wounded Kentucky thorough- 


’ bred, and together they nurse him back 


to perfect jumping form, so perfect that 
he shortly wins the Delaware Memorial 
Hunt Cup. Meanwhile, the shade of 
Jane Austen falls over the story: a 
wealthy spinster, a recluse living in a 
haunted, seaside mansion, becomes in- 
terested in the horse and his people, 
which interest revives her own long- 
dormant sociabilities. 

Blue Palomino is a standard horse 
story. The genre is popular, and this is 
a readable representative. The writing, 
as well as the plotting, is over-rich, but 
only an embryo critic would be wound- 
ed therewith. There are Catholic ele- 
ments in the story: a priest-friend who 
announces the arrival of the girl with 
the declaration that she is “His gift to 
your loneliness’; church attendance, 
choir-singing, etc. 
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Spiritual Reading 
(Continued from page 225) 


Archbishop Goodier’s. I can read a schol- 
arly book like Pere de Grandmaison (my 
father, who remained an Evangelical to 
the end of his days, said this was the 
best life of our Lord he knew). I can 
read and re-read Mr. H. V. Morton’s In 
the Steps of the Master, a travel-book 
which supplies *footnotes to the Gospels. 
But the author who tries to make me 
see the Gospel story as his imagination 
sees it, never fails to rub me the wrong 
way. Do not ask me to recommend you 
a book of this kind. Do not, for that mat- 
ter, ask me to “recommend” books to 
you at all; I can only give you a list of 
my idiosyncrasies. 


pom OF THE Sarnts—they are an ob- 
vious starting-off point for anyone 
to whom spiritual reading comes as an 
unaccustomed exercise, or an unwelcome 
effort. Most of us, if we would be hon- 
est with ourselves, find it easier to sit 
down to a book which has a story in it. 
On the whole, it is better to start with 
the new saints than with the old. Partly 
because the medieval ones mostly had 
their lives written by over-friendly biog- 
raphers, who delighted in long lists of 
conventionalized virtues, conventional- 
ized miracles, as if the holy man or 
woman had no naturel at all. Partly be- 
cause the world at any period up to 
(say) 1500 is a world in which the mod- 
ern reader cannot really feel at home. 
You are conscious of a different way of 
living, a different way of looking at 
things; you have to transpose and make 
allowances, before you can understand 
the struggles and the scruples of the 
men who went before us. You need foot- 
notes to explain forgotten customs, and 
a remote historical background. No, do 
not start with the life of St. Romuald, 
or St. Gilbert of Sempringham. They 
are too much like work. 

With the sixteenth century, you turn 
the corner into daylight. Two master- 
pieces of biography await you here; Pro- 
fessor Chambers’ Thomas More, and 
Mr. Waugh’s Edmund Campion. Even 
the original documents become readable; 
Father Gerard’s reminiscences, recently 
translated by Father Caraman, could al- 
most be read as a shocker. In that in- 
human age, humanity suddenly begins 
to emerge from the picture. But it is not 
till you get to the nineteenth century, 
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with lives such as those of the Cure 
d’Ars (Trochu is admirable) and Don 
Bosco, that the ground of the modern 
world is really under your feet. If only 
the tradition of making the saints’ lives 
as dull as possible hadn’t persisted! But 
it does persist, in spite of Margaret Yeo 
and Father Brodrick and those others 
(notably in France) who have tried to 
redress the balance. 

When it comes to straight spirituality, 
my preference is for the English mystics 
of the later Middle Ages, and the French 
mystics of the seventeenth century. The 
English mystics, whether they wrote in 
the vernacular, or were early and ad- 
mirably translated from the Latin; The 
Cloud of Unknowing above all (which 
says more in a very short space than any 
book I know), and Mother Julian, and 
Walter Hilton—not so much, somehow, 
Richard Rolle. And the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the great age of French spirituality, 
with St. Francis de Sales to usher it in. 
Only you must read him in French— 
what’s that? You can’t read French with- 
out a dictionary? Then I think it will 
be best if you devote this Lent to learn- 
ing French, and start on spiritual read- 
ing in 1957. Otherwise you won’t be able 
to enjoy that grand spiritual classic, the 
Abbe Bremond’s Histoire  Litteraire, 
which follows the whole course of 
French piety for nearly 100 years, and 
remains unfinished. It was Abbot Chap- 
man of Downside who put me on to it, 
and I have read all the eleven volumes. 
It is more than a mere work of criticism, 
it is an anthology as well. Jansenism, 
and the condemnation of the Quietists, 
dried up the stream of mysticism during 
the eighteenth century; it has little to 
show for itself, except Pere Grou, and 
even he is too much on his good be- 
haviour. 

Considering what industrious writers 
the Victorians were, it is strange that 
last century should have produced so 
little of spirituality, properly so called. 
Partly, no doubt, because it was an age 
of controversy; it lacked repose. But still 
more because it was an age of anti- 
quarians; holy men were too busy dig- 
ging up the old spiritual classics, and 
editing them with indifferent transla- 
tions, to have leisure for writing any 
classics of their own. I wish I could read 
Father Faber. I tried him in my Scara- 


melli period, but the sugariness of his 
style disconcerts and defeats me. For me, 
none of the nineteenth-century spiritual 
authors has unction. Don’t ask me to ex. 
plain what unction means; it’s a fecling 
you get. 

In our own century, the situation has 
righted itself; both in England and in 
France the revival of Catholic letters has 
brought with it a revival of spiritual lit 
erature. Two books I would mention 
especially, both tending to become dated, 
but still, to me, infinitely readable. One 
is Abbot Chapman’s Spiritual Letters, 
which revealed to the world a great 
scholar acting in a new capacity, as a 
tender, a sensible, and a far-sighted di- 
rector of souls. Many of the letters, nat- 
urally, are addressed to religious, but 
they throw light, all the same, on the 
problems we worldly people have. The 
other is Father Joe Rickaby’s Waters 
That Flow Softly, a kind of running 
commentary on St. Ignatius’s Exercises, 
not a retreat, but a set of jottings ad- 
mirably calculated to grease the wheels 
of a retreat. Again, the work of a schol 
ar; how is it that these people find time 
for everything? Amidst the mass of de 
votional literature in French which cov- 
ers the same period, I would single out 
Pere Charles, whose Priere pour toutes 
les Heures is a wonder of compressed 
piety. It contains ninety-nine little homi- 
lies, each so short that you can almos 
read it while the kettle boils, all full of 
Scripture, inventiveness, and Cif I may 
use the word again) of unction. 

There is no need to undertake the 
invidious task of putting contemporary 
writers where they belong. One tribute 
I would pay to Caryll Houselander, 
whose recent death will be mourned by 
all lovers of devotional writing; The 
Reed of God, This War Is the Passion, 
and her other books. I do not see what 
fault you can find with them except that 
they are so short and so few. But living 
writers can be left to speak for them 
selves; and my readers are probably di 
vided, as it is, into Vann fans and Van 
Zeller fans. One point, however, de 
serves to be made. St. Paul says we 
ought to encourage one another, build 
up one another's faith; it is to be, he 
implies, a two-way traffic. It has too long 
been taken for granted that it was the 
business of the sterling area to export 
devotion; to-day the dollar area, too, has 
its exports. Thomas Merton, what a good 
writer, and how prolific! I would add 
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Father Leo Trese; so far he has mainly 
twisted the tails of his fellow-clergy, but 
he is a man to watch. 

All these names have been mentioned 
to show that it is possible and natural 
for each man to have his favourite dish- 
es in the enormous menu Holy Church 
offers us. These are the names which 
beckon to me from the shelves of a spir- 
itual library. But, let me repeat, there 
is no suggestion that the same list will 
suit you; let us feed, all of us, a la carte. 
Your best plan is to dip and browse in 
the parish reading-room, or any other 
collection of books you have access to, 
until you find one which looks as if you 
would enjoy reading it. Take it home, 
and try it out; if, after the first thirty or 
forty pages, you don’t care for the man’s 
style, or his treatment, or his attitude, if 
he is not on the right level for you, is 
too theological or too antiquarian or too 
strict, go back and choose another. Don’t 
be ashamed of your inconstancy; trial 
and error is the only process that will 
serve. Go on till you have found your 
hook; it is waiting for you, somewhere, 
full of pricks for your conscience, and 
of unforeseen consolations. 





Dante for Moderns 
(Continued from page 228) 


translation by John D. Sinclair appeared 
in 1949 published by the Oxford Press 
at $15. The price represents tremendous 
value: it is a handsome three-volume set, 
includes the Italian text, with highly 
readable commentary. 

¢ The whole Divine Comedy was 
translated by Lawrence Grant White 
into undistinguished blank verse, and 
published in a “posh” limited edition by 
Pantheon at $10. This is a large-sized, 
beautifully garnished volume, with a 
election of the Dore illustrations. 

* Rutgers University Press has made 
a physically handsome volume of the 


poet John Ciardi’s lucid and powerful 


poetic version of The Inferno. And 
Mentor Books has most fortunately 
made it available in a fifty-cent paper- 
bound reprint. Done in 1954, it comes 
closest of any translation I have read to 
the ideal—a readable, faithful, poetically 
moving volume. Mentor promises that 
parts two and three will appear soon. 

* In 1949 Penguin Books issued Dor- 
othy Sayers’ translation of Hell, and re- 
cently Purgatory. Her version of Hell 
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A PREVIEW 


of things to come in BOOKS ON TRIAL dur- 
ing the next months—outstanding articles and 
essays of particular interest to you. 


Some Highlights for 1956 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., tells about a 
novel-writing course at Mount Mary College 
x which is regularly producing manuscripts that 


find publishers and words of praise from 
Critics. 


Evelyn Waugh reveals interesting insights into 
w the life and writings of English Catholic au- 
thor Robert Hugh Benson. 


Anthony Kerrigan, a personal friend of the 

yw author of “The Cypresses Believe in God,” 
writes from Spain about Jose Maria Gironella 
and the Legend of Black Spain. 


Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., discusses 
wx aspects of freedom of the press and censor- 
ship in the modern world. 


vy Ernest Sandeen explores ‘’the geography of 
William Faulkner's wasteland of the South.” 


Rev. John J. Egan, Director of the Cana Con- 
vw ference of Chicago, edits the BOOKS ON 


TRIAL Supplement on Marriage and Family 
Life. 


If you are not now a subscriber to BOOKS ON 
TRIAL, use the convenient order form on page 
273 to ensure that you do not miss any of the 
readable and reliable, interest-packed issues to be 
published during the coming year. 











lacks the sharpness and clarity of John 
Ciardi’s, but taken together with its mas- 
terly introduction, remarkable scholar- 
ship and obvious love for her work, you 
cannot do better than this, at eighty-five 
cents. A useful glossary, most rewarding 
maps and drawings, etc. The wit of this, 
and the Purgatory appendices, needs to 
be encountered to be appreciated. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 246) 


one had mentally to break down the 
groups of words into as large a number 
of sentences so as to unravel the mean- 
ing. Admittedly it was not always every- 
man’s poetry. But his verse for the past 
two years is marked by a new simplicity 
of imagery, a mastery of more numerous 
verse-forms and a wider range of mood. 
For pathos, consider Two Old People: 


There is an edict in the postman’s steps, 
when he goes by, of exile from the heart 
and excommuning of ingratitude. 
It is as if the fingers of the priest, 
God-tangented above the altar rails, 
drew no love circles on the tongue for them 
but passed them by, and tokening disgrace 
slammed shut their open doors of mouth 
and soul. 
The boy could not forget them, not so soon 
not in the closing of two eyes of moon. 
Ah, yes, he has forgotten, for his mind 
was celluloid, and now the flaming world 
a thousand thrills away has burned to ash 
the undramatic pictures of their love. 


But they cannot forget because the years 

have sculpted heart to likeness of his face, 

and every day and moment ghosts the past. 

Remembrance speaks a decade with his voice 

behind their backs, bent for the Rosary; 

stands in his boots, jousts with his fishing 
rod, 

comes in a sleepless night with fish and 
song. 

They cannot walk the sea-path now: it was 

his summer empire, all the rocks have names 

and every name synonomous with his. 

The field tracks are but short-cuts to his 
face, 

and down the village all the hillroads rush 

with his schoolboy life, and neighbours 
either side 

come to their gates and echo with his 
name— 

all but the postman do, that kindly man 

who comes, but speaks of gardens and his 


birds. 

There is an Irish superstition against 
the making of prophecies, but I cannot 
forbear from saying here by way of con- 
clusion that I am willing to stake all my 
literary repute and judgment (such as it 
is) that Jerome Kiely is already well ad- 
vanced on the road to immortality. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE—Msgr. Ronald Knox Translation 


4, Cloth bound, three - volume set, boxed. (Sheed & 
Ward) $15.00 
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THE HOLY BIBLE—Old Testament in Douay version 
with Psalms translated from the new Latin version; New 
Testament Confraternity Edition 








5. Single volume, black cloth binding. (Benziger) $4.00 






THE HOLY BIBLE — The first eight Books and the 
Books of Psalms from the Old Testament, and the en- 
# tie New Testament in the Confraternity version. Re- 
maining books of the Old Testament in the Douay text. 


6. Black cloth binding, red edging. (Catholic Book Co.) 
$4.00 


7. Black simulated leather binding, gilt edging, color 
illustrations. (Catholic Book Co.) $8.00 
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8. Gutenberg Edition—authentic reproduction of the 
cover stamping taken from the famous Gutenberg 
Bible. Artcraft binding, gold edging. (Crawley) 

$10.95 

9. Fine Art Edition—Black, genuine leather binding, 


gilt edging, full-page color illustrations. (Catholic 
Book Co.) $12.50 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE BIBLE 
10. CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA — Stein- 
muller : $12.50 


1. A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE $15.00 


12. A COMPANION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT— 
Steinmueller and Sullivan $5.00 


13. A COMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT— 
Steinmueller and Sullivan $5.00 


4. COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE— 
Thompson-Stock $12.50 


15. GOD’S HERALDS—Chaine $3.95 
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Bibles and Books about Bibles 
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. PREFACE TO THE BIBLE—Rooney 


THE HOLY BIBLE—Douay version of the Old Testament, Con- 
fraternity Edition of the New Testament: 


. Black and Gold cloth binding, maps in color. (Kenedy) $4.50 


Black and Gold, simulated leather binding, full-color illustra- 
tions, boxed. (Kenedy) 


$7.50 


Red and God, genuine leather, gilt edging, illustrated in full 
color, boxed. (Kenedy) 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE—Polman $2.00 
KEY CONCEPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT— 


Gelin $2.00 
THE KINGDOM 1S YOURS—Forestier $3.50 
UNLESS SOME MAN SHOW ME—Jones = $2.50 


WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE CHURCH 
YEAR—Beron, ed. $4.95 


CATHOLIC PICTURE BIBLE—Lovasik $4.50 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—Cardina!l von Faulhaber 

$3.00 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS — Knox 
(Vol. 1) $3.75 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY — Knox 
(Vol. 2) $3.75 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT—Heinish- 
Heidt $6.00 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT $6.00 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE — Monks of Maredsous 
(paper) $.85 


$2.00 
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THE THEOLOGY LIBRARY 


Inspired by the great synthesis of St. Thomas, a team of forty-one 
eminent theologians have conceived and presented this six volume Theology 
Library. Now, even without formal teaching, theology can become the pos- © 
session of every informed Catholic. 
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The Theology Library is a synthesis in theology —a bringing together © 
of the old of yesterday and the new of today. The Theology Library con- 
siders the sources of theology, God and His creation, man and his elevation, 
and finally, God’s intervention in man’s history through the Incarnation and 
the Church. 





Emphasizing the historical development of dogmas, more than a gen- 
eral statement of them, the Theology Library is an exposition of the truths 
of faith and their development, rather than a defense of their legitimacy. 
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The late Cardinal Suhard pointed out that “The hour. has struck when. 
the greatest service that can be rendered to the Church and her sons is the 
making of a Christian Summa of the world now taking shape.” Until the 
day when a more perfect synthesis will be created along this line, we hum- 
bly present the Theology Library. 
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nd volume now ready 


GOD AND HIS CREATION 


In God and His Creation the study of God—as the beginning— ]) 
is divided into three parts. First we ask if God exists, and then what 
he is. Even though our faith assures us that God exists, the believer | 
must be able to prove it. Our second inquiry deals with the mode 
of God’s creation, and ends in a study of man and terrestrial para- 
dise. But God does even more than create, so finally we concern 
ourselves with divine government. xi, 511 pp. 2nd Volume $6.50 
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IN PREPARATION: 


Moral Theology volume one 
Vol. 3—Aug. 1956 


Vol. 4—Jan. 1957 7 INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY 


The Economy of Salvation Volume one is a necessary companion to the remaining five vol- | 
Vol. 5—Aug. 1957 umes of the Theology Library since it presents us with the sources of ] 
Vol. 6—Jan. 1958 theology. The contents of the volume are Tradition, Scripture, Canon | 

At all bookstores Law, the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, the Creeds, the Ecu- } 
FIDES PUBLISHERS menical Councils, and Christian Art and Gregorian Chant. xiv, 306 pp. | 


Chicago 19, Illinois $5.95 | 
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